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BOSTON POOR CHILDREN AS GUESTS OF AN UNKNOWN HOSTESS. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 





DAHLIA 


THOS. M. PROCTOR, Wrentham, Mass. 








6 Glasses Cape Cod Beach Plum Jelly 
6 Cans C. 


(packed fresh from the weirs), and 


2 Cape Cod Fragrant Bayberry Bags § 


in brown linen for polishing flatirons, for ‘be: 
bags or the bureau drawer, sent prepaid to any — 
or express office in New England for $1.25. 


BAYBERRY CANDLES FOR EASTER. 
_ Cape Cod Products Co., North Truro, Mass. 
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Best Varieties. CATALOG FREE. 
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RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets 


At Reasonable Cost. 


for cleaning. 
it. We pay 
FREE. 
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We make no c 
Send old carpets by fre 
freight one way. Boo! 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO. 


Salem, Mass. 


Root Seak? 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 
Will add ten years to the 
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A YEAR ago the Maine Legislature estab- | of widows who are at work away from home life of any roof, old or 


lished a pension system for teachers. For | during the day. The meal was always simple | 
a term of service of thirty-five years or more, | and substantial—commonly chowder, hot cocoa, 
the pension is $250 a year; for thirty to| and fruit. The picture on this page shows the 
thirty-five years, $200; and for twenty-five to | children at the tables. After dinner, it was 
thirty years, $150. During the past year | the custom to gather round the piano and sing 
pensions were granted to 111 teachers, all but | patriotic songs. It has been a practical charity, 
six of whom are women. First on the list, | without any of the unpleasant things that often 
in length of service, stands Miss Mary Stack- | accompany the giving of free dinners to the 
pole of Portland, who taught in that city from | | Poor, and has helped many a poor woman over 
1860 to 1913—fifty-three years in all. Next to| the hard places of the cold months. 


her comes Migs Annette Merryman, who taught 
fifty-one years in Brunswick. There are fifteen 
on the list who have taught more than forty 
years. The oldest pensioner, Miss Rachel 


Roix ‘of Belfast, age ninety, gave up teaching | 
nearly forty years ago, but before she retired, | 


in 1875, she had completed thirty-three years 


of service. ‘ 
LJ 


Mos than a century ago a canal was built 
to connect the Kennebec and the New | 
Meadows rivers, not far above their mouths. 
Its purpose was to provide a short and safe 
route for the lumber that came down the 
Kennebec for the tide mills on the banks of 
the New Meadows, which is a relatively short 
and unimportant stream. For generations the 
canal has been unused, and most persons have 
forgotten its existence. Now there is a project 


to cut down the great trees that have grown | 


in its bed, and to clear it out, in order to com- 
plete an inside route for the power boats and 
other small craft that in summer make their 
way from points in Massachusetts, and from 
Portland, to Bath and the Boothbay Harbor 
resorts. Such a route would enable them to 
escape the dangers of the present exposed 
passage from the open sea into the mouth of 
the Kennebec. Clearing out the old canal 
would not be much of a task, for even now, 
during a high run of. tides, the water passes 
through from one river to the other. 
& 


JILL the time come when New England 
farmers will send their potatoes to market 
wrapped each in tissue paper? It seems un- 
likely; yet, a few years ago, the New England 


orchardist would have laughed at the idea of | 


packing apples in small crates and wrapping 
each one separately. The New England 


orchardist has learned a lesson from the North- | 
west in packing, shipping, and marketing | 


apples, and the New England potato raiser | 
may learn a lesson from the progressive farmers | 
of the same part of the country. New York | 
merchants have recently offered for sale boxes 
of potatoes from Montana, wherein the potatoes 
were packed in assorted sizes, and each potato | 
was wrapped in tissue. Each box contained 
a bushel—sixty pounds; but since the potatoes | 
were packed according to size, the boxes con- 


tained twenty-five, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty or | 


seventy potatoes each. And because of the 


tissue paper and the assorted sizes, certain | 


New York people were willing to pay two} 


dollars a box, which is two or three times as | 


high as the price of potatoes that come into | 
the market in carload lots. 


& 


A BOSTON woman of wealth and high social 

position, who does not always let the 
people on one side of her know all the good that 
she is doing on the other side, has been giving 
a succession of unique dinner parties. Three 
times a week, since the beginning of the winter, 
about a hundred little children have been her 
guests at the quarters of the Salvation Army. 
The guests varied from day to day and from 
week to week, but the number was always 
about a hundred. Thus thousands of poor 
children have enjoyed the hospitality of a 
woman whose name they do not know. As far 
as was possible, the officers of the Army, acting 


on behalf of the hostess, invited the children | 


* ¢ 


WHAT THEY WANTED. 

HE good librarian must have many qual- 
ifications besides a knowledge of library 
methods and literature. One most often 

required is the ability to understand what 
| people want when they do not know how to 
ask for it. To do that requires a quick wit 
and some knowledge of human nature, as well 
as of books. 

Not every librarian would have delivered the 
right vee to an eager little girl who wanted 
‘ta book about lambs, by Shakespeare’’; and 
— + sell ae vod patient and experienced lady who 

ve e suggested severa ies 
and poems b -~, E. by en hy ng than 
Shakespeare before it oceurred to her to offer 
‘*Tales from Shak ”* by Charles and 


Mey Lee ene eyes 3 
e same librarian was puzzled y the de- 
| mand for fairy tales by Mrs. - 


was the onl youngster thought he 
trust if to pronounce. 
“*Yes’m ~ and per- some- 
thi and the kind of wild animals ain’t 
alive, used to be,’’ he - 


second demand for a ‘‘dinner-sour’’ 
came from a stout housewife of obviously for- 
eign extraction. Mesozoic monsters w 
do for her 
the librarian offered her a cook 





ili 
| provide her husband with no 
| dinner-sours’? after the latest a re- 


HARD WORK ON THE CAPE. 


SUMMER boarder in one of the towns 
| on the Cape noticed a- native who sat 
every morning, on the same dry-goods 
| box, smoking a corncob pipe, and otherwise 
displayed an unmistakable aptitude for leisure. 
Finally, the boarder asked him what his 
business was. The smoker slowly moved his 
pip and drawled: 
a-al, I git w up in the mornin’ and feed the 
ease then I f the pig; then I eat break- 
| fast. After dinner I f the horse and pig 
| sein, and take a drive. At night, I have to 
feed the critters agin; but when winter comes, 
I kill the pig, and rest.’’ 


* © 


HE WANTED INSTRUCTIONS. 
N Lippincott’s there is the story of a pros- 
perous colored truck gardener who was 
purchasing various articles at a shop in 
Atlanta, when the proprietor suggested that 
he ought to have a barometer. He showed the | 


negro an instrument and began an explanation | for Daniel Webster Flour. 


‘SUMMONS A BAG FROM YOUR GROCER FOR TRIAL. 


| of indications, pressures, and so forth. 


‘*Look heah, boss,’’ interrupted the negro, 
‘‘T understands ’bout all dat. What I wants | 


to know is, how do you set de thing when you 


wants it to rain?’’ 


new—tin, shingle or felt. 
Sure relief for all roof trouble 
Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 


solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. - 


Book Seak is a mubber-like 








A Perfect Water Supply 


THE LUNT MOSS SYSTEM 


has no equal as a means of supplying water for 


country homes and farms. The average plant 

has a pneumatic tank of the proper size, with 

either gasoline or electrically-driven pumps. 
Private electric Lighting Plants may be in- 


stalled im connection with your water system 
or separately at moderate cost. 





The above residence at Marion, Mass., is 


Gasoline Engine, which in 
Padition to pumping from an Artesian n=) 
is running an electric plant to light the 
premises. 











We will mail descriptive catalogue D on request. 
your req ts with- 


out 





LUNT MOSS COMPANY 








Boston New York 











In the first place if you want a thin, 
hard, brilliant, lasting lustre use a polish that 
will give that result. There is only one 








| best bread ever baked, you may have your money 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Let dry, then 
polish with cloth or Sous. By using this polish 
and following t , all the mess, dust 
and fuss are avoided. and stove polishing be- 
comes a pleasure—because it’s a pleasure to 
see your stove looking like new all the time. 
look at the can and be sure you 
get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof 
and is the best investment the owner of 
any new or old roof can make. 


if you areinterested we will gladly send you a full half pint 
prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, 
pe tet mene This sample will enable 


Apply with cloth or brush. 
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Elliott Varnish Company 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
730 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


The Watson-Hallett Co. 


80 Oliver Street, Boston, N. E. Distributors 

















appeals to your judgment and ex- 
perience, madam. It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the!merits 
of the case. 


Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘‘ BETTER 
THAN THE BEST’”’ that you have ever used. 


Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 


back from the grocer and no questions asked. 
Justice to the table and the family health call 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


| DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels ; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
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HEN Barbara 
W awoke the next 
morning, she lay 


for several minutes in the 
pleasant drowsiness that 
follows deep slumber. No 
insistent voice within her 
bade her jump out of bed 
at once. She was quite 
sure that to-day she did not have to get 
up. The sound of feet hurrying through 
the corridor that had waked her still 
mingled vaguely with her dreams. She 
opened one eye a crack to ascertain 
whether it was light, and saw a brown 
head beside her on the pillow. Why, 
it was Doris! What was Doris doing in 
her bed? Barbara’s sleepy eyelids 
opened in surprise. 

She surveyed the room, the tumbled 
covers of the other couch, the sleeping 
girl beside her. Had anything gone 
wrong? Surely something had happened 
in the night. Wait a minute now—what 
was it? 

Memory flashed its dark lantern full 
on her consciousness, and Barbara was 
wide awake. She almost groaned as the 
pain of recollection smote her. Then 
she lay still, setting her thoughts in 
order. Beside her, Doris slept. Blessed 
little Doris! 

A fusillade of knocks rattled on the 
door. ‘‘Up, sleepyheads!’’ called Migs’s 
voice. 

Doris burrowed deeper into the pillow. 
“Oh, let’s not get up yet,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘‘Twenty minutes to eight!’’ called 
Migs. 

Ina flash Doris was out of bed. ‘‘Why! 
Why!’’ she gasped, as she saw the place 
from which she had bounded. Then 
she, too, remembered. 

‘*You streak of greased lightning!’ 
said Barbara. 

‘*We’ll have to be two streaks,’’ Doris 
said, ‘‘or we shan’t get any breakfast.’’ 

They slipped into the dining room just 
as the doors were closing. 

But Barbara had no appetite for 
breakfast. She took only a cup of coffee ; 
the mere sight of bacon and eggs revolted 
her. The day, cold and raw and sun- 
less, stretched ahead, a dreary succession 
of hours, any one of which might bring 
disaster. 

‘*T thought you were going to take the 
eight-thirty car home with Gay Leavitt, 
Bab,’’ said Migs, when she met Barbara 
and Doris in front of the chapel. 

‘* Not now,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘ I’m 
staying here to watch for flunk notes. ’’ 

‘*You don’t expect any more!’’ 

‘It’s the unexpected that happens,’’ 
Barbara replied, flippantly. 

‘““You ought to have heard by this 
time from everything except Latin. And 
you’re pretty sure you passed that, 
aren’t you, Bab?’’ 

‘*T’m sure of nothing, Migs, except two 
flunk notes. ’’ 

Little by little, tediously, wearily, 
Barbara put the day behind her. 





after Barbara had gone to the post office to get the 
ten-o’clock mail. 


throat. 
About eleven o’clock Tiny-for-Short came in, threw 


herself into the morris chair, and mercilessly informed | 
Doris and Barbara that they had made a4 bad matter much | 


worse by their exertions with the furniture. ‘Thereupon 
a heated discussion ensued, in which Tiny and Barbara 


each accused the other of having atrocious taste; Doris | 


acted as umpire. 

In the midst of a debate on the proper position for 
Barbara’s desk, Tiny dropped her mask. 

‘‘What are they going to do with us, Bab?’ she asked, 
abruptly. 

‘*I don’t know,’’ said Barbara. 
wish I did!’’ 

‘*You don’t suppose —’’ 

‘*Very likely.’ 

Tiny shivered. 

*‘Me, not you,’’ said Barbara. 
wouldn’t do it, I guess. ’’ 

“IT haven’t heard from Latin yet. But this place with- 
out you, old girl —’’ Tiny broke off abruptly. ‘‘I’ve 
studied just as little as you have.’? 

‘‘But English isn’t so hard for you,’’ said Barbara. 


‘*T wish—oh, how I 


‘One course flunked 


After chapel, she and | 
Doris cleaned house, and Doris proposed changing the | 
furniture about—a suggestion that they carried out | 


| calmness. 


| too certain. ’’ 


Copyright, 1914, Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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In Ten Chapters Chapter Six 


DRAWN BY CHARLES M. RELYEA 





“IT KNOW, BAB. 


I KNOW.” 


“‘Tt’s hard enough,’’ Tiny declared. 
marks will be very good.’’ 


‘*That’s what’s bothering me,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘If 


| only I had one or two high grades to keep me afloat.’’ 
She insisted on going alone, and she | 
brought back only her letter from home and a choke in her | 


Suddenly Doris spoke: ‘‘Why don’t you go up and see 
the registrar now—together ?’’ 

**T haven’t the nerve,’’ Barbara said. 

‘*What you don’t know can’t hurt you,’”’ said Tiny. 


‘*Whereas, if she should remark, ‘My children, I advise | 


you to pack your trunks —’ ”’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ finished Barbara. 

They looked at Doris with a mournful conviction in 
their eyes. . 

‘**T think you’d better go,’’ said Doris. 


The leaden day dragged on into another night. By | 


the eight-o’clock mail Barbara received a note, informing 
her that she had passed in Latin literature, but that she 
had failed in prose. 

‘*That settles it,’’? she said to Doris, with despairing 
‘*Now I’ll surely have to leave.’’ 
‘*Prose is only part of a course,’’ said Doris. 


But her words were stouter than her hope. 


Sunday dawned. Nothing could be expected to happen | 


on Sunday—a fact that did not help to shorten the day. 
In chapel, the preacher talked about the responsibilities of 


| opportunity, and the choir lifted its voice in a pxan of 
| victory. Barbara wondered whether any of the choir girls 


had ‘‘flunked’’ during the past week! Even the ice cream 
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Tho MIXING BOWL 
G3, Beth B.Gilchrist 


**None of my | 





**Don’t be | 
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OMPANION 


FICTION FACT AND COMMENT 


TWO DOLLARS AYEAR - FIVE CENTS A COPY 


for dinner lost its custom- 
ary savor. Books palled; 
friends bored; earth and 
sky failed to distract. Rest- 
lessness laid hold of her; 
her temper began to strain 
at its leash. 

Tiny-for-Short and Fuzz 
and Migs and Nina sur- 

rounded her with a wall of stanch friend- 

ship. She loved them for it. But even 
better she liked to have Doris with her. 

She liked to come home to Doris. Doris 

had seen her off her guard, and there 

was nothing to conceal from her. Tiny 
understood as well as Doris how Barbara 
felt; Tiny was in almost the same boat 
with her, so to speak; but Tiny did not 
make her feel quite as Doris did. When 
Barbara was with Doris, the ache in her 
heart grew less. Doris never referred 
to that midnight vigil; she never broke 
off a conversation when her roommate 
came up; and she steered talk away from 
painful subjects with a skill that amazed 

Barbara. 

Doris would have been surprised at 
her own adroitness if she had stopped to 
think about it. But Doris was not con- 
sidering herself, and affection made her 
bold. She watched Barbara’s face with 
eyes of love, and what she saw touched 
her heart and screwed her courage to the 
daring point. She had need of courage 
for what she meant to do. If there was 
one person of whom Doris—gentle, studi- 
ous, conscientious Doris—was afraid, it 
was the registrar. She would have ven- 
tured into the president’s office sooner 
than into the registrar’s. 

But on Sunday evening she put on her 
coat, took her muff, and went out into 
the night. As she hurried along, the 
stars, bright and cold, gleamed down on 
her. But she was busy marshaling her 
thoughts, and paid no heed to the stars. 
In the house to which she came, she 
walked up and down the corridor twice 
before she knocked at the registrar’s 
door. 

And then there were callers! A young 
member of the faculty, Captain Dick, 
and another upper-class girl were there. 
The three had evidently been having a 
very good time with the registrar before 
the little freshman entered. 

It had never occurred to Doris that the 
registrar had any except official relations 
with the college. She felt small and 
insignificant, and very much in the way. 

* The purpose that had spurred her on to 
this visit absorbed her attention ; she was 
anxious and unhappy, and had no heart 
for the pleasant talk. Nevertheless, she 
did her best, and the young associate 
professor and the two seniors thought 
only that she was a shy little girl who 
had taken a fancy to the registrar, and 
who felt constrained in the august pres- 
ence. 

In a few minutes Captain Dick and 
the other senior departed, and soon the 
young professor followed them. 

Suddenly Doris realized that the registrar had spoken. 

‘*Oh, please,’ Doris exclaimed, ‘‘I—I’m afraid I 
didn’t hear what you said!’’ 

The registrar smiled. ‘‘My remark was of no impor- 
tance,’’ she said, ‘‘but I see yours is. Let us talk of that 
first. ’’ 

Doris lifted her blue eyes beseechingly. ‘‘Forgive me. 
It was very rude. I—I am Barbara Leighton’s room- 
mate.’’ . 

‘*T remember you very well, Miss Dale.’’ 

‘*T know I ought to have waited until to-morrow, and 
gone to your office, but the nights are so long and Bab is 
so scared. Are you’’—Doris swallowed—‘‘are you going 
to send her home?’’ 

The registrar looked into the eloquent eyes. ‘‘Does 
Miss Leighton know that you have come here to ask me 
that ?’’ 

‘*No, she hasn’t an idea of it. 
come to you at all.’’ 

‘*Then I may tell you frankly and in confidence, Miss 
Dale, that I don’t quite know what we shall have to 
do in Miss Leighton’s case. You see, she really will not 
study.’’ 

‘She will now,’’ said Doris. 

‘*So she has thought whenever I have talked with her. 
Her instructors tell me that at times she has made them 
the same promise. Her record, you know, is not good 
even in those studies in which she has passed. She plays, 
and the trait is catching. It turns her into a germ of 
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unscholarly habits, and in these days we catch 
even our virtues, Miss Dale, by way of a 
microbe. ’’ 

Doris did not smile. ‘‘Bab spreads a great 
many good germs, too,’’ she said. 

‘*As for example?’’ 

‘‘She makes you like to be alive, for one 
thing. Of course you always do like it, only 
you don’t always notice it. Bab makes you 
notice it. She is so very, very much alive 
herself, you know. And then she likes every- 
body somuch. People are so interesting to her. 
And it makes them like themselves to have 
her like them. And then they want to go 
ahead and do something splendid. Besides, 
she loves it so—college, Imean. Not all fresh- 
men love it in the way she does. It seems as 
if it must make a college stronger to have its 
undergraduates care as Bab cares. And that 
is catching, too.’’ 

‘* The humanities, ’’ murmured the registrar, 
‘*the uncatalogued humanities. But what 
about the curriculum ?’’ 

‘“*That part will be all right now. Bab is 
going to study.’’ 

‘*But how will you convince me of that fact 
in face of the evidence? Remember, I should 
like to be convinced. ’’ 

‘*T can’t. Nobody could. You would have 
to try her and see. I can only tell you what 
I truly think. She says she will. She said it 
before she knew .that she had flunked. And 
it is hurting her so, this fright. You don’t 
know how it hurts her.’’ 

‘*Then you believe that her word might this 
time be relied upon ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Doris. 

‘*You are her roommate. You ought to 
know her. ’’ 

The girl hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know her so 
very well. I mean, until this happened, we 
have never been very intimate. But of course 
I have looked on at her for half a year. And I 
believe in her. I believe if she says she means 
to study now,—and she does say it,—she will 
study. ’’ 

‘*You know that in the past she has not 
always done what she has said she would do?’’ 

“ee Yes. ” 

‘‘Though she always meant to do it?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ The blue eyes never wavered. 

‘*But you feel that now the case is different, 
that what she says she not only intends, but 
will fulfill ?’’ 

“ee Yes. 9 

‘“‘T hope you are right, Miss Dale.’’ The 
registrar put out her hand. ‘‘Thank you for 
your honesty. It gives me more confidence in 
your judgment. ’’ 

‘*Then you do mean to let her stay !’’ 

‘*Tt is not altogether my affair, but what you 
have said shall certainly be taken into consid- 
eration. ’’ 

‘*Thank you. There isn’t anything I could 
tell Bab to-night?’’ 

‘*T am afraid not. But I will see that she is 
put out of her misery as soon as possible. One 
more night—do not think me cruel—cannot 
hurt her if it serves to fix her purpose. ’’ 

In Doris’s mind rose a picture of Barbara’s 
tortured eyes. 

‘*T am glad you came to me,’’ the registrar 
said. ‘‘Come again, Miss Dale. I shall be 
very glad to see you not on business. ’’ 

Doris turned and hurried out into the night. 
As she hastened along, her heart sang a little 
song of gladness. The registrar’s words could’ 
admit of only one meaning. Surely she would 
not have said those things if the powers had 
determined to send Barbara home. Oh, if she 
might tell her! If she might give her one 
crumb of hope to feed upon! 

She foreed her happy feet to a more sedate 
step, and tried to brush the telltale joy from 
her face. Yet if Barbara had seen Doris 
when she reached the top floor of Mead, expla- 
nations must inevitably have followed. How- 
ever, Barbara did not see her. Tiny-for-Short 
had swooped down on the hall, and carried 
off Barbara and Migs for purposes of her 
own. 

Even though it was Sunday night, Doris 
could not help executing a few blissful skips 
in the middle of Number 64. But when 
Wally knocked at the door, she was absorbed 
in writing her home letter. 

Wally surveyed the busy figure for a full 
minute. ‘‘H’m-m-m!’’ she said, at last. 
**Does Bab know ?’’ 

**Know what?’’ 

‘*That the temperature’s rising. ’’ 

‘Is it? I hadn’t noticed. ’’ 

‘*The air of this room is sixty-five degrees 
warmer than when I last sampled it. You’re 
not so innocent as you’d like to look, D. D.”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Wally?’’ 

‘Secrets, ’’ said the fat girl. ‘‘Secrets. We 
all have them. Easy to have them. Not so 
easy to keep them. Better pull the corners of 
your mouth down a few inches before Bab sees 
you, or this secret may fly away.’’ 

‘*Wally, you’re a wizard ! 
could you know ?”’ 





unity and coherence by my absence. Then 
again, it may not. Don’t forget what I said 
about your mouth. ’’ 

Was she as transparent as all that? Doris 
reflected. But then, Wally was marvelous. 
Without asking questions, Wally seemed to} 
know everything. She must be careful. Not 
that she cared who knew that she was staying 
in her room on the chance of Barbara’s coming 
in and wanting her. It was such a new and 
delicious sensation to feel that Barbara might 
want her. y 

The letter was not finished when Barbara 
came. 
‘*O Dorry,’’ she cried, ‘‘where were you? I 
looked everywhere for you.’’ 

‘“‘T went up to Brigham for half an hour,’’ | 
Doris answered, vaguely. } 

Barbara crossed the room and stood over the | 
desk. ‘‘You don’t want to finish that letter, 
do you?’’ 

‘*Not particularly. Why?’’ 

‘*Let’s go up Prospect. ’’ 

Doris jumped to her feet. ‘‘I’d love to.’’ 

‘The crust holds like ice,’’ said Barbara. 
‘*Tiny and I tried it this afternoon. Tiny’s 
conditioned in prose, too. Did she tell you?’’ 

They struck out over the faintly glimmering 
fields of snow to the tiny lake, crossed it, and 
stormed the hill. It shook them off, and they 
rushed at it again. Slipping, sliding, clutching 
at boughs and bushes, they fought their way 
up. Doris’s laugh rang out at every tumble; 
Barbara’s chin was set doggedly. 

‘*There!’’ she cried, as they reached the top. 
‘*They said we couldn’t gét up here in the 
steepest place. ’’ 

‘*Who said so?’’ 

‘‘Some sophomores in Porter. ’’ 

‘*Well, we have done it,’’ said Doris.‘ ‘‘It 
will be a scrumptious slide down.’’ 

Barbara did not smile. ‘‘Dorry,’’ she said, 
after a moment, ‘‘it’s killing me !’’ 

A hand slipped into hers. 

‘*T know, Bab. I know.’’ 

‘* Another night —’’ 

Doris’s lips parted. It could 
do no harm to say that she had 
seen the registrar, to say, ‘‘I saw 
the registrar to-night, Bab, and 
I’m not so seared as I was.”’ 
Just that—nothing more. The 
registrar had not told her not to 
mention the fact that she had seen 
her. She had simply sent no mes- 
sage. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, to 
let Barbara suffer so! Doris’s 
affection revolted fiercely. The 
words stung the tip of her tongue. 
She clenched her teeth against 
them. The registrar had trusted 
her. Would it be right to say 
even so little? But when Bar- 
bara needed so to hear it! 

A halting voice spoke beside 
her: ‘‘Honestly, Dorry,—do you 
think—they’1l let me—stay ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Doris, ‘‘I honestly 
do.’’ 

‘Why ?”? 

‘*For one thing, it’s your first 
semester. You entered without a 
condition. And it isn’t as if you 
had shown you couldn’t do the 
work. ’’ 

‘*Maybe that makes it worse in 
the eyes of the faculty. ’’ 

“Tf you should keep it up, 
yes,’’ said Doris. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go to the registrar?’’ 

‘* Because I’m afraid that if she 
saw that I expected to be sent 
home, she’d tell me to trot along.’? An arm 
slid round Doris’s neck. ‘‘It’s silly, Dorry, 
I know it’s silly, but I can’t. And except 
when I’m with you, I feel as if I’d go crazy 
if I didn’t know. What is it about you that 
keeps me steady, Dorry?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, Bab.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t I find you out before? Maybe 
you could have kept me out of this.’’ 

Doris smiled wisely to herself. 

“If I do get out,’’ said Barbara, ‘‘if they 
let me stay—well, I’m not saying what I’ll 
do. But it won’t be what I did last semester. ’’ 

-‘‘Of course not,’’ said Doris. ‘‘Don’t you 
think that’s a good place to slide down?’’ 

‘*Dandy.’’ 

They slid. 

The next day Barbara failed to come to 
luncheon. Doris had waited for her until the 
last possible minute before going downstairs, 
and now she excused herself early. Had any- 
thing gone wrong? 

She knocked, and opened the door of 64. 
Barbara lay face downward on the couch under 
the window ; her shoulders were heaving. 

‘*Bab!’’ cried Doris, in alarm. 

Barbara whirled over, and held out her arms. 

‘“*Tt’s all right, Dorry. But she—broke me 
up. Awful goose to cry. They’re going—to | 
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How in the world | let me stay. ’’ 


Doris gathered Barbara into her arms. The | 


“IT don’t. And Idon’t want to know. Keep | sobs sank to long, panting breaths. | 


your secrets, D. D. Maybe you’ll keep them| ‘‘There!’’ said Barbara, at last. ‘“You’re | wires. 


better if you move across the hall.’’ 


“‘T really musé finish this letter, Wally. | was a youngster. 


But you needn’t go.’’ 
‘*Probably not,’’ said Wally. 
less, I think I shall. The letter may gain in 


| ride home, Maggie. 


‘“‘T’marag. And I must go to a two-o’clock 
class, or get a registration condition. ’’ 

‘*T’ll bring some cold water for your eyes. ’’ 

‘*When people see I’ve been crying, they’ll 
think I’m fired. Never mind, since I’m not.’’ 

‘*When did you hear?’’ 

‘*Migs brought me the note at a quarter to 
twelve. She had carried it round all the 
morning, expecting to see me in nine-fifty-five 
math, and my math this semester comes at 
ten-fifty. Maybe I didn’t hustle up to the 
registrar’s office! They will give me another 
trial. It’s up to me entirely. If I want to 
stay, I can show it in my work.’’ 

**'That’s all you want.’’ 

‘*T’ll have the pleasure of studying this 
summer and taking exams in the fall. And 
I’ll have to repeat English next year. Never 
mind that. ’’ 

‘*Tiny is safe, too, isn’t she?’’ Doris asked. 

‘*She must be, since Iam. I stopped in her 


TheFORTUNESo 


telegraph? I know, but 
I’m not sure.’’ 

The young telegrapher in ,f 
the office of the Millville sta- 
tion was inclined to laugh at 
the question; but when he 
turned round in his chair, and 
saw little Maggie Brown, tear- 
stained and travel-stained, 
standing in the doorway, he 
instantly became sympathetic. 

*“*Come in, Maggie, come in! What can I 
do for you? What’s the trouble?’’ 

‘*Everything’s the trouble at our house all 


“T JTOW much does it cost to FE 
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THE NEIGHBOR SAW A PICTURE THAT PLEASED HIM. 


the time,’’ the child replied, between sobs. 
She was barefooted, and covered from sun- 
bonnet to toes with the dust of a country road. 

“*T caught a ride with Mr. Peters to the 
Four Corners,’’ she said, ‘‘but there wasn’t 
any time to dress up. I want to send this to 
Elizabeth, quick. She’s teaching a summer 
term where Uncle John lives—three miles from 
Carleton. It’s twenty-five cents for ten words, 
isn’t it? Here’s the money—fifteen pennies 
and the dime Uncle Frank gave me with 1880 
on it. Oh, if Elizabeth doesn’t come to-morrow, 
I don’t know what we shall do!’’ 

The young man sent the message promptly. 
Then he turned to the child. 

‘*And now, sis,’’ he said, ‘‘if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you, day or night, let me 
know. ’’ 

At that, the child burst into fresh tears. 
‘*Don’t we have the worst luck!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*You certainly do. I hope you’ll catch a 
Six miles is a long walk 
on such a hot day.’’ 

“Oh, that’s nothing! I’d walk all the way 
to Elizabeth’s schoolhouse if it would do any 
good !? 

Elizabeth Brown was eating dinner in her 
uncle’s farmhouse when she was called to the 
telephone. 

**Take a message,’’ said a voice over the 
‘**Mother fell down cellar. Come 


the first person that ever saw me cry since I | home, but don’t be scared.’ ”’ 


That handkerchief’s a sop. | 


Elizabeth Brown did not finish her dinner. 


| Couldn’t help it, honestly. They had to come. | Instead, she hastily packed her bag, and then 


‘*‘Neverthe- | What a goose I am!’’ 


‘*You’re not. You’re just awfully tired.’ | 


hurried to the house of the school director. 
**Indeed, Miss Brown,’’ said the school 
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room and left a note on my way down her 
We’ll have to pattern ourselves on the ant th 
semester. How do I look now? Not so bad 
After this class, I’m going to write home, ay ; 
make a clean breast of the whole busines 
And I shall have something to say about yor 
too. ””? 

** About me?’’ 

Barbara laughed the sweet, frank laugh th: 
was so good to hear again. 

‘*Dorry,’’ she said, ‘‘you’re a darling! Bi 
you needn’t think I’m going to forget this la 
week and the way you’ve stood by me.’’ 

‘*You would have stood by me, Bab,’’ sai 
Doris. 

**T would if I’d known you as I do nov 
Thank fortune, it’s all over, though! All bu 
the exams next fall.’’ 

But that was exactly what Barbara had :) 
discover was not the case. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


IZABETHS 
director, ‘‘you must not jump 
at conclusions, and we are not 
going to accept your resignation. 
la You go home for a week, and 
we'll let out school. Then next 
week your mother’ll be better, 
and you’ll come back to finish 
out your term, and be ready to 
start in college next September, 
as you’ve planned. Then —’’ 

**But you don’t know my 
mother !’’ Elizabeth exclaimed. 
‘*She weighs two hundred pounds, and she 
couldn’t fall down cellar and ever get well— 
you needn’t tell me!’” 

No one tried to tell Elizabeth another 
word. Uncle John drove her to the 
station long before it was time to meet 
the three-o’clock southbound pas- 
senger train. 

When the conductor had taken her 
ticket and the train was speeding 
through the country, Elizabeth settled 
down in the corner of her seat and 
wept. 

For two years, ever since her brother 
Richard had left the farm, the family 
had had one misfortune after another, 
until ‘‘Luck of the Browns’’ had be- 
come a byword in the district. As 
long as Richard had been at home, 
everything had prospered. He had 
worked his way through the state 
agricultural college, and had returned 
to help his father transform the farm 
into a paradise. All went well until 
one autumn day, when a misunder- 
standing between father and son arose 
over a trivial matter ; soon after, Rich- 
ard left for the West. How well 
Elizabeth remembered her brother’s 
last words when he bade them all a 
friendly good-by ! 

‘*Now, father, if the time ever comes 
when you need help on the farm—that 
is, if you need me—you say so, and 
I’ll come home. Until then I’ll see 
what I can do in Colorado. ’’ 

‘*Very well, Richard,’? Mr. Brown 
had replied. ‘‘Any time the old man 
doesn’t know how to manage his own 
farm, he’ll surely send for you!’’ 

From that hour, troubles began. 
Crops failed, cattle died, and general 
misfortune came to the Browns. 

‘*But what could Richard do?’’ argued the 
father, when the family urged him to send for 
his son. ‘‘Could Richard have prevented the 
storm that spoiled the hay, or have put out 
the fire that burned the wood on the back lot? 
Is Richard a lawyer that he could exact pay- 
ment from that scamp of a commission mer- 
chant who stole the hogs? Could Richard 
control the price of eggs? Could he bring rain 
when the country is burning up? Nonsense 
and rubbish! I don’t want to hear another 
word about sending for that boy! Bad luck 
is bad luck, and there is no mismanagement 
about it. We got along when Richard was a 
baby—he didn’t try to dictate to daddy then, 
did he? I’ll be glad to see the boy at home 
any time, but when I send for him to manage 
the farm, you’ll know it!’’ 

Elizabeth, speeding toward Millville on the 
train, stared through her tears at the crump!ed 
yellow message in her lap. ‘‘It was bad 
enough,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ when father had 
pneumonia this spring, but now—oh, poor 
dear mother !’’ 

She pictured her mother lying unconsci:\'s 
at the foot of the cellar stairs, and in imagi):\- 
tion followed her to the grave. Their belov-d, 
unselfish, capable mother! Oh, what would 
become of fourteen-year-old Evelyn Brow ®, 
of little Maggie Brown, and of Elizabeth. if 
the worst should happen! 

Fortunately, a neighbor who was at <1¢ 
station to meet a passenger made room in ''18 
lumber wagon for Elizabeth and her bag. 

‘*There now, Elizabeth, don’t take on Ss. - 
exclaimed the man, when the horses w''@ 
trotting homeward. ‘‘Seems like if anythin 
serious had happened to your mother, our fo!:s 
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vould know it by this time. I don’t know 
hat to make out of that telegraph, but any- 
now, Id wait to find out. Your folks have 
had bad luck enough without borrowing 
” 

od luck!” echoed Elimbeth Brown. 
“Why, I don’t see how we could ever have 
ihought we had bad luck or troubles! It isn’t 
‘rouble to lose your horses and your cows and 
vour hay and your old woodpile, or to have 
to fight potato bugs—that’s only vexation and 
annoyance; but when something happens to 
our precious mother—she’s the dearest, best 
‘nother — © dear, I wish I hadn’t taken that 
school! Mother needed me, and perhaps if 
I had stayed home, this awful thing wouldn’t 
have happened !’? 

It was fifteen minutes after six when the 
neighbor stopped his ‘horses in front of Caleb 
Brown’s gate; he helped Elizabeth down from 
the wagon, took her bag, and accompanied 
her up the garden path. Through the open 
door of the house came the sound of childish 
laughter. A minute later the neighbor saw a 
picture that pleased him almost as much as 
it did Elizabeth. 

Evelyn Brown was standing by the kitchen 
table, washing dishes. In a chair beside the 
table sat the fair, plump mother, wiping 
dishes. Her cheeks were full of color, and in 
her eyes was the same joyful light that Eliza- 
beth had seen there ever since her childhood. 

Elizabeth ran forward. ‘‘ Mother!’’ she 
cried, sinking on her knees and burying her 
face in the ample lap. 5 

“Oh, you poor old Elizabeth!’’ exclaimed 
little Maggie, flinging herself on the floor beside 
her sister. ‘*I s’pose I did scare you most to 
death! Do please stop crying! How did you 
ever get here so soon? We were going to meet 
you on the morning train. They say it was 
all right, what I did about sending for you 
before anyone knew it, only I didn’t telegraph 
the right words. When the doctor came, he 
found that mother wasn’t hurt at all! She 
just rolled down the stairs like a feather bed! 
It was her breath that was gone, Elizabeth, 
and I didn’t stay long enough to find out that 
she hadn’t died! The doctor says, though, 
that she’d better not stand up much for a week 
or two. And —’’ 

‘There, there,’ broke in her mother, ‘‘I’m 
all right. It’s daddy we’re worrying about, 
Elizabeth, and it is on his account I’m glad 
you came. If you are home a week he may 
get better. The doctor says we’ve got to get 
him to take an interest in things, or he’ll just 
get weaker and weaker —Hush! MHere he 
comes !”” 

Two hours later, when the family were 
gathered round the sitting-room table, as in 
days gone by, Maggie began to laugh. 

‘‘And what else do you think happened 
to-day ?’’ she inquired. 

‘““Give it up!’’ replied Elizabeth. 

‘The cat fell into the churn full of butter- 
milk. We were going to sell four quarts of it 
to Mrs. St. Clair, for her summer boarders, 
and now we can’t do it. Don’t we have the 
worst luck, Elizabeth ?’’ 

‘‘No, Maggie Brown, we don’t,’’ was the 
unexpected reply. ‘‘We have the best luck! 
We have our mother and our father, and we 
have each other. We are going to turn over 
a new leaf, and talk every day about what 
good fortune our family has—roof over our 
heads, lots of hens left, and everything to 
make us comfortable. The first one who says 
‘bad luck’ when I’m round is going to hear 
from me!’? 

‘Do you call it good luck that daddy here 
feels so bad that he can’t even think about 
the threshing?’? exclaimed Evelyn, as she 
tucked another pillow behind her father. 

‘It’s lucky we have anything to thresh,’’ 
declared Elizabeth, ‘‘and it’s lucky we have 
dear old daddy sitting here with us, watching 
mother knit him mittens for next winter! So 
there !’’ 

Five busy days passed happily in the old 
home. At the end of that time ‘‘daddy’’ came 
upon his eldest daughter as she was writing a 
letter. ‘“‘Are you writing to Richard?’’ he 
inquired. 

“No, father, I have written nothing to 
Richard since I came home except the letter I 
gave you to read and to mail with mother’s 
letter last Tuesday. I am sending in my 
Tesisnation to the director of my school board. 
Some one’s got to stay home just to help you 
ani mother, and there’s a young lady in 
Carleton who will be glad to finish my term. 
I \:ust mend the family fortunes. ’? 

* Well, child, you may go back to your school 
With a clear conscience,’’ her father said, with 
a cnile, ‘*The family fortunes are mended 
already. You see, I’m not well —” 

‘'O daddy, but you are getting better every 
day.” the girl interrupted. 

"Maybe so, but I am not equal to managing 
the old farm,’ he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye. **So after you opened my eyes the day 
you came home, Isent for Richard. He starts 
home to-night. In his telegram he says he’s 
hi nesick, anyway—bless the boy !’? 

‘hus it came about that Elizabeth returned 
to “er school after one week’s vacation. 

“We certainly are a lucky family,” she re- 
marked, in response to Uncle John’s greeting, 

‘nd our fortunes are on the mend!’’ 
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OON after I was estab- 
S lished in a home of my own, 

a@ niece gave me a green 
canary that was an exquisite singer. 
Soon I found him a mate, cowslip yellow 
in color, with a white bill and black eyes. 
I built for them a house six feet high, four 
feet long, and three feet wide, with a green 
roof. Their first brood contained six sturdy 
youngsters, the second five, and the third four ; 
thus I had seventeen birds for this cage at the 
end of the first season. The little birds were 
wonderfully colored, and fully half of them 
were sweet singers. When they were asleep 
on the top perch, with their heads under their 
wings, and their feathers fluffed out, they 
looked like a row of gaudy powder puffs. 
The youngsters were of many colors—green, 
yellow, and a peculiar shade of tan; some 
were almost white, and others were mottled 
with every conceivable combination of green 
and yellow. 


How the Family Grew. 
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THE ostoLs Shortly afterward a relative 
of the family returned from 
Mexico, and brought me an 
evening grosbeak—a magnifi- 
cent singer. During the winter 
I had found a pair of half- 
~~ starving cardinals; by the time 
I could have safely released 
them, they were so much at home, and I had 
become so fond of them, that I kept them. 
Then I added a parrot to my family of birds. 
That spring a neighbor, to test his marksman- 
ship, severed a twig from which hung an 
oriole’s nest. In the long fall, an unhatched 
egg and the youngest nestling were destroyed. 
The two remaining nestlings were very young, 
and needed delicate attention; so I gave the 
neighbor a dollar for them, and undertook to 
raise them myself. Later, when the birds were 
full grown, I gave one of them to a friend. 

The oriole that I kept had a big brass cage 
in which to feed and bathe, but almost always 
he had the freedom of the house. After I 
had trained him daily for months, he became 
very intelligent. He played likea child. He 
would carry pebbles from the sand on the floor 
of his cage to the top perch, and drop them 
into his bathtub, in order to see the water 
splash. As long as I laughed and talked to 
him, he would continue at his play; but if I 
refused to look or to say anything, he would 
stop and try to attract my attention. He liked 
to take hold of my finger, and pull, tug, and 
walk backward over a table top, leading me 
after him. He would spend hours weaving 
cloth and string between the wires of his cage. 
When he was free in the house, he liked best 
to be among the plants in the conservatory. 

One day, forgetting that he was free, I 
stepped from a side door, and was slow in 
closing the screen behind me. A _ bubbling 
note overhead first told me what I had done. 
I stood heartsick, and watched my pet circle 
up and up, higher than I had ever seen even 
a wild oriole fly; then he descended in curves, 
and alighted on my head. I slowly walked 
indoors with him. But the mischief had been 
done; his joy over that flight had been too 
apparent. Shortly after that, I trained him 
to become self-supporting, and gave him his 
freedom. 

In those days I was struggling to find a 
medium of self-expression ; and because I loved 
music, I thought that that might be the way. 
Never was anyone more mistaken; but I had 
to try several things before I learned what was 
the best method. So every day I practiced 
for hours on the piano and violin. Soon I 
noticed that when I began to play, my birds 
set up a babel of song. If I played fast and 
loud, they, too, sang fastand loud. If my notes 
were soft and low, they warbled deep in dis- 
tended throats. 


My Orchestra of Birds. 
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casen CANARY §=The parrot had been trained 
to whistle with a flute, and he 
also greatly enjoyed accom- 
panying the piano or violin. 
But he wanted no help from 
the other birds, and frequently 
broke off his most charming 
——————~_ strains in order to scream ‘*‘Shut 
up!’? at the canaries. After the parrot had 
been taught to follow the instrument, the other 
birds, too, seemed to be following the music. 
They did best, however, with simple old melo- 
dies played slowly. The ‘‘Carnival of Venice’’ 
seemed the greatest favorite with all of them. 
Then I set t6 work to give them a special 
training, and soon I felt ready to have them 
perform before an audience. I grew vainglori- 
ops, and wrote to my father to come and be 
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convinced. Then one day 

my little daughter caught her 
apron on a nail, and tore a 
long, straight slit across it; so I 

drew the sewing machine from a closet, 
and started to mend the tear. With the 
exception of the parrot, every one of those 
birds tuned up and sang what I had been 
thinking was the ‘‘Carnival of Venice’’ ; they 
accompanied the sewing machine quite as well 
as they had ever accompanied the violin or the 
piano. 

The release of the oriole set me to thinking 
about things that had never before occurred to 
me; and soon I sent the cardinals back to the 
woods. But before the evening grosbeak could 
be trained to support himself, he died from 
fatty degeneration of the heart. He was such 
a pet, so much of a beggar, so fond of feeding 
from our fingers, that all of us thoughtlessly 
carried him worms and berries until we liter- 
ally killed him with kindness. One by one 
the canaries began to die of old age. The 
more I studied and thought, the more clearly I 
saw that no matter how much I loved the 
birds, or how much joy it gave me to have 
them round me, I had no right to keep a wild 
thing in captivity; so I have never replaced 
any of my pets that died. Long before I 
owned a camera or wrote anything on nature 
subjects, my bird family was reduced to the 
parrot and a few canaries. I no longer needed 
to keep birds in my home in order to get all the 
pleasure to be had from them; for God had 
taught me that my gift endured, that all the 
birds everywhere were mine, and that the only 
way to know them right was to study them 
as they lived their natural life in the abandon- 
ment of perfect freedom. 

Several years later, when I began writing 
on natural history, the question how to illus- 
trate my work arose. Editors began to send 
me drawings of mounted birds articulated with 
wire, stuffed with excelsior, and posed by men. 
It requires no great stretch of the imagination 
to understand how those pictures appeared to 
me. I was horrified. The editors insisted 
upon having illustrations. I refused to use my 
text with the pictures they could provide. We 
were at a standstill. 


Major and His Antics. 
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#MASO" x Then the family parrot solved 
the problem. Major was a big 
green, yellow, blue, and red 
African bird, an especial fa- 
vorite of my husband, beside 
whose place at table the bird 
frequently sat. A low chair 
was placed with its back to the 
table; Major perched on the back of the chair, 
and in a solemn, dignified manner, ate his food 
from a plate before him. At times, when he 
grew tired of crackers and coffee, and saw on 
the table something else that he preferred, 
he tried to make us understand what he 
wanted. 

Once, after completely losing patience with 
our stupidity, he climbed from the chair to the 
table, and with flattened feathers and tremulous 
haste, lest he should be removed for his breach 
of rules, made his way between the dishes, 
took a small green onion, hurried back to his 
chair, and greedily ate three-fourths of the hot 
vegetable. That evening he was unusually 
eager for something, but we could not imagine 
what he wanted. At last I suggested oysters. 
He caught one from a fork, and went hurrying 
back and forth across his chair, with his wings 
half spread and half lifted, cluttering and fuss- 
ing as he was accustomed to do over some 
dainty that he was afraid might be taken from 
him. 

He looked so comical that we all laughed. 

‘* Behold the antipodes!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘* Africa comes to Baltimore bay! How I wish 
I had a camera !’’ 

That was shortly before Christmas, seven- 
teen years ago. The flash of eyes that went 
across the table was not intended for me to 
see, but I caught it. 

Christmas brought me a little hand camera. 
Of course the first photograph I took was of 
Major. That was a funny picture, sadly un- 
dertimed and overdeveloped; but before the 
weak, streaky print left its first bath, I was 
shouting wildly through the cabin, for although 
the picture contained almost every possible 
defect, I could see that I had an absolutely 
natural and correct reproduction of a living 
bird. I had found my medium! I could illus- 
trate myself what I wrote! I knew that with 
patient work I could master the camera; how 
to make friends with the birds I understood 
better than I did any other one thing on 
earth. 

Since that time I have never had a caged 
bird in the house, with the exception of a pair 
of Australian love birds; they were given me 











by a friend when one of them was sick, to see 
whether I could cure him; my friend after- 
ward left the birds with me for fear the ailing 
one might fall ill again. 

Each summer brings to the cabin all the sick, 
wounded, lost, helpless birds of my community. 
I doctor them to the best of my ability, and as 
soon as they are well and able to take care of 
themselves, I give them their freedom. 


The Tame Lark. 
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THE 


LARK 


With one such bird we had 
an unusually interesting expe- 
rience. A man fished him from 
an oil pool, and brought him 
to me; the bird was in such a 
bedraggled condition that I 
could not even determine of 
what family he was. I put 
him in the washbowl in the bathroom, and 
washed him with warm water, soap, and a 
toothbrush. Then I wrapped the suffering 
creature in a piece of cloth, so that-he could 
rest and dry. After he had had a short rest, 
I pried apart his beak, and fed him some 
yolk of hard-boiled egg and rolled bird seed, 
with a little water. The next morning, on 
uncovering him, I found that he was a young 
lark, nearly full grown, and perfectly clean; 
as I lifted the cloth, he opened his beak like a 
nestling. I hastily covered him and brought 
some food. He ate like a four-day-old bird, 
and did not show the slightest fear. The suf- 
fering he had been through and the handling 
he had undergone had completely tamed his 
free spirit. We carried him out to the open, 
set him on a perch, and made photographic 
studies of him in several different positions. 
He never even tried to move from where we 
placed him. 

Molly Cotton always claimed for herself the 
delightful privilege of starting on their way to 
freedom all the birds that had been cured and 
were ready to be set free. So in her cupped 
hands she held the lark to the sky, and waited 
for him to go. He nestled there in perfect 
content. 

‘*Why doesn’t he fly?’’ asked the wondering 
girl. 
‘*Stir him gently,’’ I suggested. 

Molly Cotton moved her hands a little, and 
the bird stood on his feet. At that instant a 
lark passing above us gave the ‘‘Spring-o’- 
year!’’? cry. Our bird lifted his head; his 
feathers were plastered tight to his body; the 
wild, alert look of fear flashed over ‘him, and 
then with a whir of wings, he was away to 
freedom. 

During my first season of taking photographs 
afield, I spent a thousand dollars in equipment. 
I bought four cameras, each of which was 
adapted to a different branch of outdoor work, 
and a small wagon load of paraphernalia. 
First I mastered the mechanism of all my 
equipment; then I studied the best works on 
photography, and experimented in compound- 
ing chemicals, and in developing and fixing 
plates. When I could make a technically per- 
fect ‘photograph, I began work afield. My 
first feeling was one of amazement at what 
those early days among the birds had taught 
me. Then I had thought I was merely amus- 
ing myself. Now I found that every time I 
approached the home of a bird, I was drawing 
on knowledge acquired in my childhood. I 
knew what situation for her nest each bird 
would choose, how she would build, brood, and 
care for her young. Repeatedly I had seen 
birds bathe, dry and dress their plumage, 
court, quarrel, and play. 





Hunting With the Camera. 
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eraoe  §6All I had to do was to find a 
nest, and then repeat my child- 
ish methods. The birds had not 
changed ; neither had I. I could 
set up and cover a camera, and 
by using tact, patience and plain 
common sense, I could in three 
days or less be on a working 
basis ; in almost every case, I could secure poses 
of the elders in nearly every action of their lives. 
I have reproduced birds in moments of fear, 
anger, greed, in full tide of song, while dress- 
ing their plumage, taking a sun bath, courting, 
feeding their young. It was merely the child’s 
play turned into woman’s work. I think that 
the tactics I have outlined here must be used 
by anyone who desires to tame wild crea- 
tures into a state of fellowship with man. 
The receipt for such studies is: Go slow, know 
birds and understand them, and remain in the 
woods until you have become so much a part 
of the daily life of the birds that they will be 
perfectly natural in your presence. 

There has been much discussion in recent 
years about the intelligence of birds. It is all 
so futile. There is no way in which to deter- 
mine exactly how much birds know, why they 
do certain things, or to what extent they com- 
municate with each other. Men and women 
bring from the woods the things they go there 
to seek. Some go with a gun in order to kill 
specimens to mount, and they will report that 
the birds are the shyest, wildest creatures 
alive. Others go into the woods with the souls 
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of poets, seeking material for romance; and it 
is very probable that, because their own great 
hearts humanize every act they see performed, 
they will write that the birds are almost human. 
Somewhere between those extremes lies the 
truth. What each student of bird life believes 
to be the intelligence of a bird depends en- 
tirely upon his ability to make friends with the 
feathered creatures, to penetrate their home 
life, and to share their secrets. One who has 
had little contact with birds will insist that 
they act solely by instinct, and are very wild. 
I have been intimate with the home life of 
birds ever since I could walk, and I would 





not think of putting into print some experi- 
ences I have had with them, simply because 
the public is not yet educated to the point where 
it would credit my statements. 

If I were compelled to pass an examination 
on the number of bones in the bodies of my 
bird friends, I should be in sad perplexity; I 
have never had the slightest desire to know 
that kind of thing, and do not ever intend to 
learn. But on any point pertaining to their 
life, I could stand securely beside the doctors 
of ornithology, for few of them have had the 
incalculable advantage of beginning life with 
a gift of the birds. 











T was one afternoon only a week before the 
game between the Pythians and the Corin- 
thians that Phil Roney first made public 

his new ‘‘wind-up.’’ He had been practicing it 
in private with his roommate and catcher, 
Jim Ransom, ever since it had been made 
clear that they would be the Pythian battery ; 
and Ransom had been enthusiastic about it. 
Now in the scrub game with the second nine, 
Roney suddenly exhibited it, while three or 
four Corinthian players, who had been prac- 
ticing in another part of the field, were looking 
on. 

The wind-up was a complicated and leisurely 
affair. To begin with, Roney, who was tall 
and lanky, stood with his right foot advanced, 
and his left immediately behind it, and almost 
at right angles to it. Then he raised the ball, 
holding it in both hands, as high as possible 
above his head. He revolved it there for a 
moment, and then, without changing the posi- 
tion of his feet, described two full circles with 
his right arm. At the end of the second circle, 
he flung back arm and body, flung forward 
and up his left foot, and then seemed to leap 
out of himself like an uncoiling spring. And 
when he was at the full stretch, the ball sped 
from his right hand. 

Tallentyre, the Corinthian second baseman, 
drawled out: 

‘*Looks to me as if there were more action 
than delivery there.’’ 

Ransom retorted : . 

‘*You’ll have to swing when he begins to 
wind up, Tally, if you want to hit the ball.’’ 

Even as a small boy at St. Timothy’s, Roney 
had shown that he possessed what is known 
as a great throwing arm. His ambition had 
been to pitch some day on the school nine. 
Whether he would achieve that ambition now, 
in his fifth-form year, or would have to defer 
it for another year, his last, would depend on 
the showing that he made against Ted Nolan 
in the game between the Pythians and Corin- 
thians. 

‘Don’t you care if they do jolly you,”’ 
Ransom said, as they walked to their room 
after the practice. ‘‘That wind-up is a great 
thing. You really do get more speed from it 
somehow. ’’ 


‘*T know it,’? Roney answered. ‘‘It unlim- 


bers me in greatshape. But I don’t know that. 


it will help my control. ’’ 

That had always been his weak point, and 
Nolan had the reputation of being able to put 
the ball just where he wanted to. 

Harry Powers, who was captain of the 
school as well as of the Corinthian nine, greeted 
the pair as they entered the dormitory. He 


said to Roney: 
‘*That’s right. Work up all the new stunts 
you can. Maybe some day they’ll be worth 


while. ’”’ 

Somehow the manner of this speech was not 
pieasing either to Roney or to Ransom. It 
was patronizing; it conveyed the implication 
that at present, certainly, Harry Powers did 
not regard the ‘‘new stunts’’ as promising. 

‘*Just because he rooms with Nolan,’’ mut- 
tered Ransom, ‘‘he’ll give him the call over 
you, no matter whether you outpitch Nolan 
or not.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Roney, trying to dismiss the 
thought lightly, ‘‘I haven’t outpitched him 
yet. ”? 

‘*We’ll see that you do.’’ 
with grimness. 

And it was Ransom’s opinion, and that of 
three-quarters of the school that, in the game 
that the Corinthians won by a score of four to 
three, Roney outpitched his opponent. The 
Corinthian nine was acknowledged to have 
the stronger batters; no Pythian could hit like 
Powers or Tallentyre or Kendrick. Never- 
theless, in that game the Pythians made 
three more hits than the Corinthians, and 
fewer of their men struck out. Unfortunately, 
Roney did give bases on balls at inopportune 
times; worst of all, after errors by his team 
mates had filled the bases in the eighth inning, 
he had foreed in the winning run. 

Nevertheless, it was with chagrin and a 
sense of injury that Ransom and Roney stood 
in front of the bulletin board the next day, 
and scanned the official announcement of the 
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you, Roney, had in you the makings of a better 
pitcher than he is, but I was a little afraid of 
you just now, and I wasn’t at all afraid of 
him. The thing about Nolan is that he may 
be pounded hard, but he doesn’t get wild, and 
he doesn’t lose his head. If he’s pounded too 
hard, I want you to be ready to go in; and 
the more you practice between now and the 
game, to get good control of your speed, the 
better your chances of saving the game will 
be. ”” 

Powers went out of the room without waiting 
for a reply. 

‘* All right,’? Ransom said, still hot. ‘‘Just 
because you forced a run in after every one 
else had been making errors—just because of 
that he thinks you go up in theair! I almost 
wish that Nolan might be pounded out of the 
box—just so you could show him!’’ 

Really, neither Roney ner Ransom could 
have any hostile feeling against Ted Nolan, 
nor could they begrudge him his success. He 
had never pitched on the school nine, although 
he had worked hard for two years on the scrub. 
This was his last chance to play ball at St. 




















“| GUESS YOU FEEL AS IF YOU'D PITCHED TWO WHOLE GAMES.” 


school nine, which had just been posted. 
Nolan was down to pitch, Turner to catch. 

‘“*Tt’s all right that Turner should be 
chosen,’’ Ransom said, with some bitterness. 
‘*But putting in Nolan—well, I told you 
Powers would do it. He picks Corinthians 
and friends. ’’ 

‘*T suppose he feels I’m not steady enough, ’’ 
Roney replied, ‘‘and I guess he’s right. ‘I 
was wild in the Corinthian game.’’ 

‘*St. John’s will bat Nolan when they 
wouldn’t touch you,’’ Ransom declared. 
‘*Powers is a good ball player, but he’s too 
fond of his friends to be a good captain. Why, 
if he didn’t room with Nolan, he would never 
think of putting him in to pitch!’’ 

To be sure, Ransom’s judgment was biased, 
and there were a good many, especially among 
the Corinthians, who defended the captain’s 
choice. Nolan did not have Roney’s speed, 
but he was a fellow you could depend on. He 
had a good head, and he did not get ‘‘rattled.’’ 
Besides, it was his last year in the school, he 
had always been just a substitute, and it was 
only fair that he should have his chance. 
Roney would be none the worse for waiting. 

Ransom always answered stubbornly, ‘‘ The 
school nine ought to be the best nine that can 
be got together. ’’ 

Of course both Nolan and Powers became 
aware of the dissatisfaction, and three days 
after the announcement had been posted, and 
a week before the St. John’s game, Powers 
called on Roney and Ransom. It was after 
the evening study hour; both fellows were 
in their room. Powers went at the thing 
bluntly. 

“*T hear,’’ he said, ‘‘that you fellows are 
feeling sore because of the way I’ve picked 
the school nine. ’’ 

Ransom flared up.. ‘‘That’s not so. Roney’s 
not been feeling sore at all, but I’ve felt sore 
for him. Turner’s a better catcher than Iam; 
that’s all right. But there are a good many 
of us who think that Roney can outpitch Nolan 
every time. ’’ 

‘*Now I’ll tell you what Nolan said to me 
to-day,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘He said, ‘I 
don’t want you to put me in to pitch unless 
you honestly think that, with me pitching, 
the nine stands a better chance than with 
anyone else.’ And I told him that I did 
honestly think that. I said that I believed 





Timothy’s, and he had fairly earned his pro- 
motion. He’ was a fellow of slight build 
and not much physical strength: Roney and 
Ransom alike respected the pluck and the good 
judgment that he had shown in the strain of a 
hard game. 

He stood by and watched Roney one day 
shooting the balls in to Ransom. 

**T must try that wind-up,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
see if I can get anything like the speed you do.’’ 

But after two or three attempts, he laughed. 
‘“*T just get tangled up; it doesn’t help 
me. And I guess there’s no way of fooling St. 
John’s into thinking I have more speed than 
I really have.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you’ll fool them all right,’’ Roney 
said, good-naturedly. 

‘*T hope they don’t make a fool of me,’’ 
Nolan replied. ‘‘My father’s coming to the 
game. He used to pitch on his college nine, 
and I’d hate to have him see me knocked out 
of the box.’’ 

Roney could understand that feeling. His 
own father lived too far away to come on for 
any of the athletic contests that excited the 
boys of St. Timothy’s and St. John’s; and on 
those occasions Roney always felt a pang of 
wistfulness when he saw the parents of his 
friends. He appreciated all the more Nolan’s 
eagerness to do well when, on the day of the 
game, he saw him walking down to the grounds 
with his father. Mr. Nolan was a tall, young- 
looking man, with a brown moustache and 
ruddy cheeks. In front of the athletic house he 
passed a ball back and forth with Ted; and 
he swung his arm with the freedom, and sent 
the ball in with the speed, of youth. 

During the ‘‘warming-up’’ practice, he for 
awhile watched his son pitching to Turner. 
Against a net on the opposite side of the field, 
Roney was giving the other players some bat- 
ting practice. Mr. Nolan strolled round to 
look at them; his presence put Roney on his 
mettle. The substitute pitcher proceeded to 
wind up and shoot the ball in with all his 
speed, and the batters proceeded to pop up 
high flies, instead of lining the ball out. 

‘*Ease off there a little, Roney!’’ called 
Powers, after a short time; he was afraid that 
his players were getting discouraged. So Roney 
eased off, and let them bat him to all parts of 
the field. 

When the batting practice was over, and the 








St. Timothy’s nine took their places for fielding 
practice, Roney put on his sweater and stari.j 
for the substitutes’ bench. Mr. Nolan overto.) 
him. 
‘*How does it happen that you’re not pit«:- 
ing to-day?’’ Mr. Nolan asked. 

‘*Oh, I’m only the second-string pitcher. ’ 
Roney answered. 

Mr. Nolan shook his head, and smiled. 
don’t see where Ted has anything on you 
he said. 

The boyish frankness and slanginess of the 
admission won a responsive frankness a: 
slanginess from Roney. 

‘*Well, Ted doesn’t go up in the air, for 0):« 
thing; and I have a kind of reputation th, 
way, I guess.’’ 

‘*You seemed to have perfectly good control, ’’ 
said Mr. Nolan. 

‘‘Of course it’s different, pitching in practice 
and pitching in a game,’’ Roney answered. 

Yet although he spoke so cheerfully, he felt 
a few minutes later that he would have given 
all he possessed to be in Ted Nolan’s place, 
standing in the pitcher’s box, about to deliver 
the first ball of the game. 

St. John’s scored one run jn that first inning 
on two hits and an error. Nolan came in to 
the bench, breathing a little hard and wiping 
the sweat from his face. 

‘*All right, Ted, we’ll go after them now,”’ 
said Powers, and he picked out his bat and 
walked to the plate. 

The two-base hit that he sent down the left- 
field foul line was the opening of the home 
team’s heavy batting attack. At the end of 
the inning, St. Timothy’s had marked up three 
runs. 

With such a lead, Nolan felt pretty comfort- 
able. But in the second inning, St. John’s 
seored another run by good batting and base 
running ; and, worse than that, Turner, the St. 
Timothy’s catcher, had his thumb dislocated 
by a foul tip, and had to retire from the game. 
Ransom took his place. Ransom had caught 
Nolan only twice in practice; the change both- 
ered the pitcher. Ransom was better at catch- 
ing ‘‘speed’’ than he was at holding wide 
eurves and quick drops, on which Nolan 
depended for effectiveness. 

As the game progressed, St. Timothy’s more 
than held their own. They came down to the 
eighth inning with a lead of three runs; the 
score was nine to six. But in the eighth inning 
Nolan seemed to weaken. St. John’s, amid 
great excitement on the part of their supporters, 
knocked out two three-base hits and a single, 
and scored two runs. St. Timothy’s did 
nothing in their half. In the ninth inning, 
with only one run needed to tie the score, the 
‘*tail-enders’’ of St. John’s batting list were 
coming to bat. 

Mr. Nolan sat forward on the players’ bench, 
to which he had been invited, and watched his 
son anxiously. He had seen that the boy was 
tiring; he wondered whether the captain had 
seen it, too. He wanted to have Ted pitch 
through that game and get the credit fora 
victory, but he had an uneasy feeling that at 
any moment now Ted might collapse under the 
strain. Not that he had shown any sign of 
getting ‘‘rattled’’ and going wild; he had given 
not one base on balls. But he had seemed 
less and less able to stave off the sure, hard 
hitting of his opponents; his curves must have 
lost their sharpness; anyway, batter after 
batter hit the ball on a line. 

That was just what Morgan, first man up 
for St. John’s in the ninth, succeeded in doing; 
he drove a hard single to Allan in right field. 
Then up came Adams, the lowest man on the 
list, and hit the first ball pitched on a line to 
centre; Carew did well to stop it and hold 
Morgan at second. Farnsworth, who had 
already made three hits, came briskly to the 
plate. 

Powers walked in from his place at shortstop 
and held a moment’s conference with the 
pitcher, while the St. John’s supporters pro- 
longed their ecstatic shouts. Then Nolan 
turned away from the pitcher’s box, and 
Powers called, ‘‘ Roney !’’ 

Roney threw off his sweater and ran out on 
the field. As he passed, Nolan held out his 
hand; Roney squeezed it gratefully. ‘‘Sorry 
I’ve put you in such a hole,’’ Nolan said. 
His lips were strained with fatigue. And 
Roney had a feeling that for Nolan’s sake as 
well as for his own he would like to save that 
game. 

Farnsworth stood aside, while Roney lim- 
bered up his arm by pitching three balls to 
Ransom. Powers stood by, nervously mutter- 
ing: 

‘Get ’em over, Roney; be sure to get 
’em over! Put everything you can on tlie 
ball. ”? 

But the word of helpful advice came from 
Ransom, who ran out and whispered to hi, 
‘Give them all straight, high ones, Ph'!— 
nothing but straight, high ones, with all the 
speed you can. They’ve been swinging at 
curves; they’ll pop swift high ones up in the 
air.’’ 

Roney nodded; it was what he had meant 
to do. He had decided to disregard the men 
on bases, and use all his strength and speed in 
trying to hold the batters down to easy infield 
hits. While Ransom went back to his posi- 
tion, he glanced across at the St. Timothy’s 











pench. Hesaw Ted Nolan sitting with his chin | knocked a high foul far over the backstop, out | with Captain Powers the honor of being borne 
on his hands, and Mr. Nolan with his arm|of Ransom’s reach. Three balls and two in triumph from the field. 


across Ted’s shoulders; the eyes of both seemed | 
to be fixed appealingly on him. 

So, indeed, were all the eyes on that side of 
the field; but over along the third-base line the 
St. John’s crowd were still shouting. Roney 
was conscious that his nerves were quivering ; 
he was glad when Ransom crouched behind 
the plate and signaled for the first ball. 

He took the position for his wind-up; the 
instant that his arm began to describe the arc | 
of a circle, the base runners started. They 
made the double steal with ease; they did not 
have to slide, for by the time the ball was 
in the catcher’s hands, it was too late for him 
to throw. The St. Timothy’s players and the | 
St. Timothy’s supporters looked at the pitcher | 
aghast; the St. John’s crowd pranced and 
yelled. ‘Ball one!’’ the umpire had called, | 
and Roney knew that it must seem as if he 
had lost his head. Powers came in to him. 

‘Steady, Roney, steady !’’ he urged. ‘‘Don’t 
forget there are men on bases !’’ 

Roney wound up again and let fly. ‘‘Ball 
two!’’? called the umpire. St. John’s yelled 
again; there was ominous silence from St. 
Timothy’s. Roney felt his heart beginning to 
pound; his breath was coming too fast; he 
knew that he was in the grip of a panic. 
‘“‘]’ve got to put them over!’’ he muttered to 
himself. He wound up and pitched again. 
‘‘Ball three!’’ called the umpire. 

Ransom put the ball into Roney’s hands, 
and said: 

‘*You’re all right, Phil. No matter if you 
do pass this fellow. All the more chance of 
pulling off a double play.’’ 

Roney tried again; the ball went wide of 
the plate; Farnsworth trotted down to first 
base. And wilder and more uproarious than 
ever was the rejoicing of St. John’s. 

Roney felt that he was the focus for the 
scorn and contempt of the whole school. 
Powers did not say anything. He walked 
about in his place, kicking at the pebbles. 
Knight, the next batter, stood at the plate. 

Roney did not look at his face; he did not 
look at the plate. He fixed his attention on 
Ransom’s hands, held for him as a target. 
And then he wound up and fired with all his 
might straight at those hands. 

‘‘Strike one!’’ called the umpire. The an- 
nouncement was sweet to Roney’s ears. It 
drew a brief shout from the long-silent St. 
Timothy’s crowd. Roney knew that his nerves | 
were steadying; he knew now that, whatever | 
happened, he would give no more bases on | 
balls. 

Again, with his attention concentrated on | 
the target of Ransom’s hands, he pitched with | 
all his strength. Knight swung, there was | 
a crack, and the ball went climbing high in | 
air. 

‘*Mine!’’ cried Powers; and while the three 
St. John’s runners stood on their bases, watch- | 
ing eagerly, the captain caught the descending 
ball. 








| 

‘“‘Only two more now,’’ he said, as he put 
the ball into Roney’s hands. ‘‘Good boy, 
Roney !’’ 

The pitcher saw Ransom’s hands held again 
shoulder-high for him to shoot at. He had 
regained his confidence; he no longer felt 
breathless and frightened. He felt able now 
to pitch his swiftest and straightest. And 
Morris, the St. John’s captain, struck at his 
first ball, and sent it also high in air. Ken- 
drick, at first base, exultantly smothered it in 
his big mitt. 

Now the whole infield, and the outfield, too, | 
were talking to Roney, telling him excitedly | 
to keep up his good work; now the St. Tim- | 
othy’s spectators cheered and cheered, and the | 
St. John’s spectators kept up their din of con- 
stant yelling. For it was St. John’s best 
batter, the right- fielder, Drummond, who 
advanced to the plate. 

Throughout the game Roney had watched 
each St. John’s batter closely, and he remem- 
bered that Drummond had already made a 
single and a three-base hit off shoulder-high 
balls. He decided that the only way to pitch 
to him was to send swift balls that cut the 
corners of the plate. His first attempt went 
wide; so also did his second, and he felt that 
the team behind him was desperately uneasy. 
With two balls and no strikes, he could not 
take a chance of sending another wide one. 
Drummond swung at a ball that came square 
over the plate, and sent it on a line toward 
right field. But it was a foul, and so counted 
as a strike. It convinced Roney that he could 
not safely offer Drummond good balls. Trying 
to cut the inner corner of the plate, he heard 
the umpire call, ‘‘ Ball three !’’ 

_ ‘Put it over, put it over !’’ Powers implored, 
in a despairing voice. Ransom thumped his 
big mitt encouragingly. 

Roney waited, turning the ball over in his 
hands, and looking at Drummond. ‘Whose 
herves are better—yours or mine?’’ he thought. | 
“tt you’re a little overeager, you’ll swing at 
a bad one.’? He determined to put the ball 
over the outside corner. If it went wide, the | 
run that would come in would only tie the | 
Score. But that run must not come in. 








The moment he let the ball fly he knew | 


ur it was going just where he had meant | 


‘ut it should. And Drummond swung, and | 


| they got the man out and 


strikes — Roney was hardly aware now of | 


the frenzied shouting from both sides, of the 
appeals and exhortations from the team behind 
him, of the cries from the St. John’s coaches, 
as they strove to incite Drummond. He was 
intent on putting the next ball exactly where 
he had put the last, and with all the speed 
that he could command. 

He did it. Drummond swung again; the 
runners on the bases all started, and then 
slowed up to a discouraged trot. For the ball 
sailed high in air, only to fall into Kendrick’s 
capacious mitt. St. Timothy’s had won— 


Roney had won—for it was Roney who shared | 


NORTHERN 


‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Nolan to him, when they 
set him down by the players’ bench, ‘‘you 
saved Ted’s game for him, and won one of 
your own. I guess you feel as if you’d pitched 
two whole games, instead of just one inning.’’ 

‘*T surely do,’’ said Roney, who was still 
panting. 

‘*And you mean to tell me they were afraid 
you would lose your nerve and your control ?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ and Roney heaved his twenty-fifth 
sigh of relief, ‘‘it was just touch and go whether 
I did or not.’’ 

“Tt won’t be touch and go with you any 
longer,’’ said Mr. Nolan. 
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THIN stream of smoke was 
rising from the hole in the 
roof of the cabin. From the 

chimney volumes of vapor had sud- 
denly begun to pour out into the 
moonlight. The dim glow at the win- 
dow now and then flared up brightly. 

‘That spirit lamp must have set fire to some- 
thing. Those men will be burned to death. 
Come, we must try to get them out!’’ Horace 
cried. 

They rushed together to the cabin door. It 
was barricaded on the inside; they battered it 
with kicks and blows for a good half minute, 
and at last it yielded. 

A gush of smoke and suffocating fumes 
burst out into their faces, and the boys stag- 
gered back. The inside of the cabin appeared 
to be all in flames, but it was so obscured by 
smoke that they could see nothing clearly. 

With the opening of the door the fire seemed 
to burn more fiercely. 


| that anything could be 


alive in that place; but 
Fred shut his eyes and 
dashed blindly in. 

He stumbled over the 
body of a dog, and kicked 
it outside the door. 
Choking with the smoke 
and the formaldehyde 
fumes, he took another 
step, and his foot struck 
something soft; it was 
the body of a man. 

Fred stooped and tried 
to pick the body up by 
the shoulders. Suddenly 
through the smoke Peter 
appeared at his side, and 
helped him; together 


laid him down on the 
snow. He was one of 
the French Canadians, 
apparently lifeless. 

**Ts he dead?’’ gasped 
Fred to Macgregor, who 
bent over the prostrate 
form. 

The medical student 
peered under the man’s 
eyelids, and felt his 
wrist. ‘‘No,’’ he said, 


‘the’ll come round all right in the fresh air. | consciousness; if he had been neglected a| dealers in the city. 


It’s the smoke more than the gas. ’’ 





Chapter Eight & 
: out more provisions. The cabin was 
stifling now from powder smoke, 
but they got what they could lay 
their hands on—a bag of flour, a 
quantity of canned stuff, a kettle, a 
rifle; soon a great heap of rescued 
supplies lay on the snow outside. 

The flames, unable to ignite the solid logs 
of the cabin, were now dying; evidently they 
would soon burn themselves out. 

Mitchell at this moment gave signs of return- 
|ing life. He opened his eyes, stirred, and 
began to cough violently. They placed him in 
a more comfortable position, and at the same 
time took the precaution of tying his wrists 
| and ankles securely with strips of deer hide. 
| The man seemed dazed; he looked at the boys 
| in amazement, and did not utter a word. 

Two of the French Canadians were also 
reviving, and the boys tied them up in the 
same way. The fourth was in bad shape, and 





DRAWN BY H. C. EOWAROS 





HE FLUNG THE SACK INTO THE MAN'S LAP. 


little longer he might have died. 
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| But whatever they did, they must first of all 
| Sleep. The fire in the cabin had indeed burned 
out, but the place was so charred and smoky 
as to be uninhabitable; so they built a huge 
camp fire of logs on the snow. Here they all 
passed the night,—there was not much left of 
| it,—and Peter, Fred and Maurice took turns in 
staying awake in order to watch the prisoners. 

The next morning the boys prepared a great 
breakfast from the recaptured provisions. They. 
released the right hands of the captives, to 
enable them to eat; the men showed no hostile 
spirit. Mitchell only was sullen, as usual; the 
three French Canadians chattered gayly; they 
had quite recovered from their suffocation. 
Four of the dogs were lively, too; but one was 
dead. 

After breakfast the boys inspected the cabin, 
and carried out the rest of the supplies. Most 
of these were badly damaged. All the blankets 
had been destroyed; the rifles were charred 
about the stocks, but could still be used; the 
kettles and tinware were not much injured; 
but the boys found only one box of cartridges 
that had not exploded. Mitchell’s dog harness 
was burned to pieces. Both the sledges had 
been left outdoors, and were unhurt. 

As they looked over the outfit, the boys dis- 
cussed their plans. They agreed that they 
should start home at once. They were all 
anxious to have the diamonds appraised, and 
there was not the slightest reason for remain- 
ing. But the question what to do with the 
prisoners perplexed them. They could not 
take them along, could not leave them bound, 

| and did not dare to set them free and restore 
their weapons. 

Finally, however, the boys found a way out 
of the difficulty. They divided the provisions 
and ammunition into two equal parts, and 

loaded their toboggan with one of them. Peter 
| then cut the four men loose. 

‘*We’ll treat you better than you did us,’’ 
| he said. ‘*We’re leaving you half the grub, 
and there are some old deerskins here from 
| Which you can make a new dog harness. We’ll 
carry your snowshoes with us for two miles 


It seemed impossible | it took vigorous rubbing to restore him to| down the river, apd leave them there. We’!ll 


carry your rifles three 
miles farther, and leave 
them in a conspicuous 
place, too.’’ 

Then the boys set out 
on their homeward jour- 
ney. One of the French- 
men immediately started 
after them in order to 
pick up the snowshoes 
and the rifles, but the 
boys soon left him far 
behind. They saw no 
more of any of the outlaw 
gang, although, for fear 
of an attack, they kept 
watch for the next two 
nights in camp. 

At the lumber camp 
where Horace had been 
received, they were able 
to buy food enough to 
carry them to the rail- 
way. This they reached 
after four days of hard 
tramping in bitter cold 
weather, and in two days 
more they were again in 
Toronto. 

Horace immediately 
took the diamonds to the 
principal firm of diamond 

The news of his dis- 
| covery spread fast; for two weeks the stones 


Horace came out at that moment, dragging They laid the captives out in a row ona pile | were exhibited in the dealer’s window, and 


Mitchell’s limp body. The red-bearded ruffian | of hemlock branches, and lighted a roaring fire | attracted crowds daily. 


Horace was besieged 


was alive, but unconscious; the boys placed to keep them from freezing. Horace then went with inquiries. He had proposals made to 


him on the snow beside his companion. Then 
all four of them rushed into the cabin together, 
and succeeded in getting out the remaining two 
French Canadians. 

‘*Now the dogs! We must get them out!’’ 
cried Peter. That was not hard to do, for the 
animals were lying close to the door. 

The strong draft from the door to the 
chimney had by this time cleared the atmos- 
phere a good deal, and the boys saw that the 


fire was burning chiefly among the couches of | 


balsam boughs. The spirit lamp must have 


scorched through the cord by which it hung, | 


and dropped into a heap of dry twigs. 

The boys had no means of putting the fire 
out; the immediate need was to rescue the 
provisions. They rushed in again, and each 
dragged out an armful of supplies. They took 
a breath of fresh air, and then hastened in 
again. Fred was reaching for a slab of bacon, 


| through Mitchell’s pockets, and recovered the 
| sack of stones that Fred had seen. He poured 
| the glittering crystals into his hand, while 
| Mitchell looked on in black disappointment. 


‘*My friend,’’ said Horace, ‘‘you’ve taken a | 


| vast amount of trouble, risked committing 
| murder, and almost lost your own life for these 
pebbles. Here, I’ll give them to you.’’ He 
| Poured the crystals back into the pouch, and 
then flung the sack into the man’s lap. 
The outlaw looked utterly bewildered. 
‘*Ain’t them diamonds?’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Fool’s diamonds, ’’ Horace replied. ‘‘Maybe 
| you can get five dollars for the lot. If they 
were real diamonds, you might be a millionaire 
now.’”’ 


Mitchell was evidently convinced, for he) 


swore bitterly. 
‘*I’m curious to know,’’ Horace said, ‘‘how 
| you came to hear that you might expect to 


when suddenly something exploded almost find diamonds hereabouts?’’ 


|him by mining firms, and was haunted by 
newspaper men, but he declined to say a single 
word about the exact locality where he had 
| discovered the gems. 

He had his full share of glory, in which the 
rest of the party shared in some degree, for the 
| story got into the newspapers. But the finan- 

cial side of the affair proved rather disap- 
pointing. Three of the diamonds were too 
| small to have any commercial value. The 
largest stone, as Horace had said, had a flaw, 
|and was off color. The second in size, how- 
| ever, proved to be perfect, and of remarkably 
fine lustre, and the diamond dealer offered 
Horace eight hundred dollars for the best five 
stones. 

Before he accepted the offer, Horace went 
to Montreal and consulted two experts, who 
told him that he could do no better. At 
any rate, the money was far more than enough 
| to cover the expenses of the boys’ expedition, 





under his hand. 
He jumped back, almost fancying he had 


| been shot at. Crack! crack! bang! went sev- 


eral other reports in quick succession, and this 
time he realized what it must be. 

‘Run! The ammunition’s going off!’’ he 
shouted, and rushed for the open; as he ran, 
however, he caught up the piece of bacon. 

Some of the rifle cartridges were exploding, 
one by one, and then two or three together, 


| and suddenly, with a tremendous bang, a whole 


box seemed to go off. 


| up. 


Then the firing ceased, and after a short | 


interval, the boys set to work again to get 





*‘One of these breeds,’’ said Mitchell, sul-| which Horace insisted on paying; and he 
lenly, ‘‘got it from a brother of his down by | would have divided the whole sum among the 
Hickson that a prospector had died here with | party if Peter and Maurice had permitted it. 
a pocketful of shiny stones that he’d picked! Of course, it was far from being the fortune 
I’ve prospected some myself. I thought | they had dreamed of. However, Fred had 
what these stones likely was, and I got together | hoped to bring back his brother rather than 
this crowd, and —’’ | the diamonds, and he had not been disap- 

‘‘We know the rest,’’ said Peter. ‘‘You| pointed; Horace seemed content with his 
came on the same false scent that we did.’’ | scientific credit, and Peter and Maurice still 


| Then he turned to Horace, and whispered, | had glowing hopes of the future. 


‘* There must be more where those came from, 
and bigger ones,’’ said Maurice. ‘‘We’ll try 


‘*What in the world are we going to do with | 
these fellows ?’’ 


Horace wrinkled his brows in perplexity, | it again next summer.’’ 
THE END. 


and shook hishead. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ he said. | 
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DROPPING THE PILOT 
(THE DISMISSAL OF BISMARCK BY WILLIAM I!) 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HARACTER is fortified not by escaping 
temptations, but by withstanding them. 


Diy ERE are many ways of keeping Lent. 
Try for forty days to keep from saying an 
unkind thing to anyone or of anyone. 


MERICAN schoolboys are not to be outdone 
by any foreigners. Apropos of the ‘‘howl- 
ers’? we quoted the other day from English 
examination papers, an American teacher sends 
us this answer by an American student in 
civies: ‘‘ The three departments of government 
are executive, legislative, and judicial. The 
executive executes the laws, the legislative 
makes the laws, and the judicial interrupts 
the laws. ’’ ae 


B femer street railways of Milwaukee are to 
have a zone system of fares. Within the 
city limits the fare will still be five cents, but 
the Wisconsin, Railroad Commission has divided 
the suburban territory into zones about one 
mile wide. An outbound passenger will pay 
five cents for his ride within the city limits, 
and two cents for each zone into or through 
which he may travel outside the city. The 
new arrangement will decrease the fare to 
some suburbs, and increase it to others; but 
on the whole, it will be fairer to both passen- 
gers and company. 
N the prairies of Argentina, where the 
chief mode of travel is by horseback, the 
ranchers often make use of the Spanish expres- 
sion, ‘‘comprar tierra.’’ The literal trans- 
lation of that: phrase is ‘‘to buy ground.’’ 
The South American rough riders think that 
when you fall off your horse you oceupy the 
ground where you land almost as if you owned 
it, and if you make much of a hole in the 
earth where you strike, as you are very likely 
to do when you are riding a fiery Argentine 
mount, they say that you have bought the 
ground and begun to dig the cellar for a house. 
UDYARD Kipling told the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society recently that 
the world is about to enter upon a new era in 
travel—when the sea shall give place to the 
air as the highway of the nations. He added 
that the routes of trade will be utterly differ- 
ent. ‘*Then,’’ said Mr. Kipling, ‘‘we shall 
hear the lost ports of New York and Bombay 
howling like Tarshish and Tyre. ... The 
men of the present have begun the discovery 
of the new world with the same devoutly care- 
less passion that their predecessors showed in 
completing the discovery of the old.’’ 


T is an excellent suggestion that the final act 

of naturalization shall be carried out with 
impressive public ceremonies on one of the great 
national holidays, instead of being a hurried 
and careless formality, in which the only 
participants are a judge and a politician or 
two, anxious to get a new lot of voters on the 
list. Chicago has shown the country how to 
do the thing. There, on Washington’s Birth- 
day, three thousand aliens took the final oath 
of allegiance in the presence of a great gather- 
ing of people, who listened to addresses by 
men prominent in local and national affairs. 


EMPERANCE reform has become one of 

the great issues of the day in Russian 
politics. The Duma has passed a radical tem- 
perance measure, which has since been the 
subject of exciting debates in the Council of 
the Empire. ‘Temperance reform in Russia is 
complicated by the fact that the manufacture 
and the sale of liquor are monopolies of the 
government. One-fourth of the ordinary rev- 
enue comes from that source. In a recent 
letter to the minister of finance, the Tsar urged 
a revision of the financial system, and dwelt 
on his observations, throughout Russia, of 


| ‘*the weakness, poverty and economic desola- 
| tion that are the inevitable results of drunk- 
| enness. ’” 

| ® © 


THE LAND SITUATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


ECAUSE we live in a democratic country 
B of great extent, we find it hard to realize 

how perplexing the land problem is in 
England. 

A large part of that country belongs to the 
nobility, who prefer to use much of their 
holdings as deer parks and game preserves 
rather than to put it to productive uses. The 
‘‘veoman farmer’’ who owns his land has al- 
most wholly disappeared, and the tenant farmer 
labors under many disadvantages. The agri- 
cultural laborers are wretchedly housed, and 
poorly paid. Over sixty per cent. of them earn 
less than $4:35 a week, and there are between 
20,000 and 30,000 of them whose total earnings 
are less than $3.85a week. Now the minimum 
wage recently awarded to day workers in the 
coal mines is from $7.50 to $8 a week. Finally 
there is no chance for farmers to get small 
holdings of land. That is one of the worst 
elements in the situation, for when a man buys 
a piece of ground and on it builds a house that 
he calls home, he is obeying a fundamental 
law of human nature and enjoying a right 
long considered as essential to civilization. 

Although every one agrees that these evils 
exist, men differ widely as to the proper 
remedies. The subject is attracting fresh 
attention because Mr. Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has recently declared 
that the ministry is determined to urge com- 
prehensive changes in respect to land tenure. 
He proposes a ministry of lands—a permanent 
department of the government that shall give 
the same attention to land questions, both in 
city and in country, that the board of trade 
gives to industrial questions. 

Since the aim of the proposed changes is 
to benefit the tenant at the expense of the 
landlord, Mr. Lloyd-George’s scheme rouses 
great opposition among the land owners, the 
most powerful class in Great Britain. They 
would perhaps agree to a minimum wage for 
agricultural laborers, for they know that the 
state of things is bad; but they declare that 
his general plan is virtually a scheme to con- 
fiscate their property. They add that the 
proposal is only a political device to get votes 
in support of a ministry that is tottering to its 
fall. Moreover, good judges declare that the 
plan proposed by the Conservatives some years 
ago is better than Lloyd-George’s measure. 

The recent sale by the Duke of Bedford of 
nineteen acres of valuable land in the heart of 
London is looked upon as an indication of the 
_ As every one knows, the government now is 
fighting a powerful opposition that is straining 
every nerve to overturn it by defeating the 
home rule bill. What will be the effect of an 
agitation for land reform upon the fortunes of 
that contest? Whether it will more help the 
government or the opposition is a highly inter- 


esting question. 
& 


HOME HOSPITAL TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


N the last twelve months the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor has conducted some interesting and 

promising experiments. Recognizing that the 
tenements are hotbeds of tubercular infection, 
and that if tuberculosis could be conquered in 
the tenement districts, it would soon cease to 
be the great scourge of the cities, the associa- 
tion selected a number of tubercular families 
for treatment in its East River Homes. The 
aim was, without separating the family, to 
prevent the spread of the disease from the sick 
to the well members, to cure those who were 
in the early stages of the disease, to secure 
improved health and larger earning capacity 
to those whose cases were moderately advanced, 
and to rehabilitate the family, physically, 
economically, and socially. 

The average residence of each family in the 
Homes covered a period of 233 days. During 
that time the average gain in weight of each 
; adult patient was nearly ten pounds. Of 
eighteen positive cases of tuberculosis that 
were under treatment for more than six 
months, eleven are apparently cured; in four 
the disease is arrested; and in two there is 
marked improvement. No new case has oc- 
curred in any family admitted to the Homes. 

The improvement in the condition of the 
children and infants has been striking. Upon 
admission, nearly all of them were underdevel- 
oped. Yet in six months every child had 
attained a weight normal for its age. ‘‘From 











pale, puny, forlorn, anemic unfortunates,’’ 
says the report, ‘‘they have changed to children 
wholesome, bright-eyed, and happy.’’ 

The families themselves contributed by their 
earnings more than $5,000 toward meeting the 
total expense of about $27,000. 

The experiment is to be carried on for two 
years longer. It seems likely to result in defi- 
nite proof that if families forced by tuberculosis 
into dependency and destitution can be provided 
with sanitary housing, adequate relief, reason- 
able segregation, and proper medical care, they 
can be rehabilitated in a comparatively short 
time, and that the disease can be virtually 
stamped out. Once that is certain, a new 
direction may be given to poor relief work and 
to the campaign against ‘‘the great white 
plague. ’’ 


® © 


THE FREEDOM OF BEING A GIRL. 


OMETIMES it seems as if there were no 
freedom about it. Lessons are such a 
drag! And when lessons are done, there 

are stockings to darn, and frocks and hats and 
gloves to put in order, and all the household 
tasks for which mother is responsible. She 
does not ask us to do them, because of the 
lessons; but we feel the burden just the same, 
and try to help her. And the worst of it is 
that it is not our own house, or our own cook- 
ing, or our own dishes. 

So we dream of what our own house would 
be like. Everything would be so, and so, and 
so, just exactly as we wanted it. If there 
was disorder, it would be our own disorder, 
and we could attend to it just when we pleased, 
without any reproachful looks or questionings 
from anyone. So we long for- what appears 
to be the freedom of that house of our own.- 

When we get it, we find that it is not all 
freedom. There is always some one to please 
besides ourselves. We have merely exchanged 
dependence for responsibility, and responsi- 
bility is a greater enemy to freedom than 
even dependence. 

The old Greek poet, Sophocles, said long 
ago that a young girl in her father’s house 
lives the happiest life possible to human beings. 
Conditions vary; but many, many girls, when 
they have gained the fancied freedom they 
sighed for, look back and sigh again for the 
peace and infinite felicity of ‘‘letting mother 


do it.’? 
e © 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL. 


HE fame of the political cartoonist is 
usually transitory. Already it is appar- 
ent that Sir John Tenniel, the great 

English cartoonist who died recently at the 
age of ninety-four, will be known longest 
through his illustrations for ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.’”? For one person nowadays who is 
familiar with his most famous cartoons, ‘‘ Drop- 
ping the Pilot’’ and 
‘* Britannia at Lin- 
coln’s Bier,’’ there are 
probably a hundred 
who know the White 
Rabbit, the Cheshire 
Cat, the Mad Hatter, 
and the March Hare. 
Yet it was as the 
weekly contributor of 
satirical drawings to 
Punch that Tenniel for nearly half a century 
exercised a powerful influence on English 
thought and action. 

His industry was unflagging. From the time, 
in 1864, when he became the leading cartoonist 
of Punch, until 1901, when he retired from 
the staff, he furnished the paper with a draw- 
ing every week, except on about ten occasions. 
He took only one vaca- 
tion in all that time. 

During our Civil War 
he was bitter against 
the North, without 
having any special 
sympathy with the 
South; in fact, he was 
violently anti-Amer- 
ican, and his cartoons 
in Punch not only rep- 
resented a considerable ALICE AT CROQUET 
body of British opinion, but also did much to 
direct it. Lincoln was the principal target of 
his attacks. But, like many other English- 
men, he became enlightened; and after the 
President’s death, he contributed to Punch 
the drawing for the verses that expressed that 
paper’s grief and penitence: 

You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 

You who with mocking pencil wont to trace 


Broad for the self-complacent British sneer 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face! 


In Tenniel’s work humor was not the pre- 
dominating characteristic. Strong feeling, even 





THE MAD HATTER 





emotion, and the apt criticism of personas: 
were what caused his drawings to appe:)| 
alike to statesmen and peers and comm: 
people. 

He cared little for money. Although }« 
could have added largely to his income 1, 
selling the origin: 
drawings of his pic- 
tures, had he chosen ‘ 
make them in availa): 
form, he preferred, li}:« 
others who sought th 
highest perfection 
wood-engraving, t» 
draw directly upon the 
wood block. Only du:- 
ing the last six or seve 
years of his active li‘. 
did he yield to moder: 
methods, and draw his cartoons in pencil, to 
be photographed upon the block. 

The work that he so loved, and that he did 
with such serious care, he carried on under 
physical disability. In his youth, while fencing 
with his father, he met with an accident that 
cost him the sight of one eye. The last years 
of his long life were passed, sadly enough, in 
total blindness. 





THE WHITE RABBIT 


* 


THE JAPANESE BUGABOO. 


HY is there a Japanese bugaboo? 

Why do Americans talk of war with 

Japan as probable, or, indeed, as pos- 

sible? There is no spectre more tenuous, yet 
good people keep on seeing it. 

The Japanese, it is true, are a proud and 
ambitious people. They may have an exag- 
gerated sense of national power; they have 
a far-reaching commercial programme. The 
crowded condition of their country compels 
many of their people to leave, and they resent 
our discriminating against them as immigrants. 
But the same things are true also of many 
other countries. 

The ‘‘yellow’’ editors and the ‘‘jingo’’ ora- 
tors assume that Japan will force a war. 
Japan will do nothing of the kind. The 
Japanese government knows that Japan has 
enemies at its door, eagerly waiting for an 
opportunity to strike; and that it consequently 
needs the friendship that the United States 
has given it ever since Commodore Perry’s 
visit. Besides, it sells many more goods to 
this country than to any other. 

Japan recognizes the right of the United 
States to restrict immigration, but resents a 
discrimination that is purely racial, just as 
we should resent discrimination against us on 
account of our color and nationality. But 
why talk of war? There are fair and honor- 
able ways to settle the controversy, and both 
governments are seeking such a settlement. 

Finally, in addition to all the other reasons 
why war is unthinkable, Japan is too poor 
and too heavily burdened with debt to under- 
take a great war, unless it were in self-defense. 
Its public debt, five times greater than it was 
ten years ago, is far larger than that of this 
country. Its population, on the other hand, 
is only half as large, its national wealth less 
than one-tenth as much, and its internal 
resources and its national credit are so much 
less that there is no room for comparison. 
The burden of taxation calls for almost one- 
fifth of the average income, and is more than 
twice as heavy as it was before the war with 
Russia. It is so great that the people, suffer- 
ing over large areas from the worst famine in 
a century, are rioting in protest. And this in 
time of peace! What would they do if hot- 
headed jingoes should force them into war? 

To some persons every Japanese laborer is 
@ spy, every new gunboat for use in Formosa 
a menace to Hawaii, and every purchase of 
rice in Japan a means of provisioning an ary 
to invade America. The alarmists have even 
seen the hostile hand of Japan in Mexico, 
although there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that the Japanese government ls 
interfered in any way in the Mexican tan:'°, 


-|or that the Japanese have exercised their 


undoubted right to sell arms or supplies ‘0 
either of the warring factions. 


oo % & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


|QPEEDS OF THE FUTURE.—In a recent 
| lecture on travel and speed, Dr. H. °*- 
| Hele-Shaw of London said that it may scie 
| time be possible to go from Paris to Londo: — 
| 287 miles—in an hour. To that end, carriases 
| without wheels will be forced through a tube !y 
| pneumatic pressure. Even at that speed, how- 
ever, we should be traveling only half as fst 
|as the earth moves round its axis at the lat!- 
| tude of England. If we could go from London 
| to Paris at the speed at which the earth go°s 
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round the sun, we should need only a quarter 
of a minute for the trip. Doctor Hele-Shaw 
cays, ‘This speed seems to be quite outside the 
limit of the possibilities of actual locomotion 
yy man; but how far we shall go towards it 
“who can tell??? But look in the Fact and 
Comment column on the opposite page, and 
compare with this what the poet Kipling said 
to the Royal Geographical Society ! 
& 
CKET WIRELESS.—A French inventor 
has made a remarkably compact receiver 
for wireless telegraph signals that he calls the 
‘‘ondophone.’’? The instrument looks like a 
telephone receiver with two small wires about 
aiiiiens six feet long 
hanging from 
it. To get the 
time signals 
from the Eiffel 
Tower, all any- 
one has to do is 
to attach one of 
the wires to a 
gas or water 
pipe, and the 
other to something that will serve as an an- 
tenna. Within a few miles of Paris, almost 
any metal object, such as an iron balcony, a 
bathtub, or a wire bed spring, will serve. 
Farther from the city, the user of the instru- 
ment must find something longer and better 
isolated; in any part of France the ordinary 
commercial telephone wire answers very well. 
In spite of the small size of the ‘‘ondophone, ’’ 
it gives the signals as clearly as the larger and 
more expensive apparatus. 
® 


OAD BEACONS.— The British Road 

Board has placed an experimental beacon 
light at Sideup, on the road from London to 
Folkstone. It flashes from sixty to eighty times 
a minute, and the beam can be seen three 
hundred yards away. It is intended to warn 
drivers of automobiles and other vehicles that 
there is danger ahead. The lamp, which is an 
adaptation of the familiar flashing buoy, costs 
only about $7.50 a year to maintain. If the 
beacon is successful, hundreds of others will 
be placed at dangerous spots on thoroughfares 
throughout England. 





& 


LTITUDE AND ENERGY.—Two mem- 
bers of the Académie des Sciences have 
made an interesting study of the effect of high 
altitude upon muscular effort. By repeated 
observations, they found that at sea level a 
squirrel confined in a rotary cage made 6,700 
turns of the wheel a day. They then took the 
animal to the summit of Mont Blane, at which 
height (15,782 feet) it made only 900 turns. 
When they brought it down to sea level again, 
it made 5,000 .turns. The experiment shows 
that the fatigue felt by mountain climbers is 
not caused wholly by the exertion of climbing, 
although that is important. The case of the 
squirrel, which was carried without any exer- 
tion of its own to the summit of a lofty 
mountain, shows that the lessened atmospheric 
pressure and the smaller supply of oxygen are 
enough in themselves to diminish muscular 
energy. Observations on men, horses and 
mules in the cordilleras of the Andes support 
this conclusion. ® 


UR POISONOUS SNAKES.—Mr. Ray- 

mond L. Ditmars, curator of reptiles at 
the New York Zodlogical Park, has classified 
the poisonous snakes of the United States in 
seventeen species. Of these, the common coral 
snake and the Sonoran coral snake inhabit the 
southeastern and southwestern states respect- 
ively; the copperhead and the water moccasin 
are in the east and southeast; . the dwarf 
rattlesnakes—that is, the massasauga and the 
pygmy — infest the central and southeastern 
regions; and the eleven typical rattlesnakes 
live in the east, the southeast, the prairie 
region, and the great southwest. Of these, the 
southwest, indeed, holds six—the white, the 
tiger, the black-tailed, Price’s, the green, and 
the horned. The other five are the timber 
rattlesnake, the diamond-back of the south- 
east, the prairie, the Pacific, and the Texas. 
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restore order in Mexico. ——On March 8th, the 
body of Clemente Vergara, the American who 
was killed by Federal soldiers, was brought 
back to American soil. The first report was 
that a party of Texas Rangers had crossed the 
border and exhumed the body; according to 
later reports, members of Vergara’s family 
recovered the body. Three bullet holes were 
found in V ergara’s head and neck, and his skull 
was fractured. ‘There was also some evidence 
that he had been tortured before being killed. 
Vergara, who was a horse trader near Laredo, 
Texas, was lured across the Rio Grande by 
the promise that he should be paid for some of 
his horses that Mexican soldiers had stolen. 


& 


NGRESS.—A bill that carries out Presi- 

dent Wilson’s recommendation for the 
repeal of the section of the Panama Canal bill 
that frees American coastwise shipping from 
the payment of canal tolls: was reported to the 
House of Representatives on March 6th.—— 
The bill that authorizes the construction of a 
government railway in Alaska was finally 
passed on March 10th, and signed by the 
President on the following day. 

& 


AILWAY AFFAIRS.—On March 6th, the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has made an exhaustive examination into the 
financial management of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, and its subsidiary 
corporation, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway, made public a report that 
charges railway officials with manipulating the 
book accounts of those roads, in order to mis- 
lead the public and create a more favorable 
market for the securities of the roads. The 
commission adds that the financial and mate- 
rial condition of the two roads is, nevertheless, 
good. e 


HANGES IN THE STATE DEPART- 

MENT.—On March 4th, Mr. John Bassett 
Moore, counselor of the Department of State, 
resigned. It is understood 
that he has not been in 
complete sympathy with 
the policy of his chief, 
particularly in respect to 
Mexico. Mr. Moore will 
return to the chair of in- 
ternational law in Colum- 
bia University. On the 
same day President Wilson 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William Phil- 
lips of Massachusetts to be 
third assistant secretary of state. Mr. Phillips 
held the same office in 1908 and 1909, and has 
also been secretary to the American embassy 
in London. ° 


NCOME TAX.—Although no detailed re- 

ports are to be made at present, officials of 
the Treasury say that more than 400,000 per- 
sons have made returns in compliance with 
the income tax law. The amount of revenue 
that the law will produce is between forty and 
fifty million dollars, or about eighty - five 
mnillion, if the income tax levied on corpora- 
tions is included. ® 


HE VOW OF POVERTY.—An interesting 

case was argued before the Supreme Court 
on March 9th. It deals with the property left 
by Father Worth, a former Benedictine monk, 
who left the order to become a secular priest. 
The order claims his estate, because when he 
became a monk he took the vow of absolute 
poverty, and surrendered all his property to 
the order. His heirs at law dispute the validity 
of that vow on the ground that it violates the 
Constitution of the United States. Two lower 
Federal courts have heard the case; one gave 
decision in favor of Father Worth’s heirs, and 
the other in favor of the Benedictines. 

& 


HOME RULE.—On March 9th, Mr. Asquith, 
the British premier, spoke. in the House 
of Commons on the modifications the govern- 
ment. is willing to make in the home rule bill, 
in order to conciliate the opposition of the 
counties of Ulster to that measure. Briefly, 
the proposal is that when the bill has been 





MR. JOHN 8. MOORE 


| passed, but before it comes into operation, any 
| county of Ulster may, by a majority vote, 
| exclude itself from the provisions of the law 


for a period of six years. At the end of that 





The Spirit 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 

This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 
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of Service 


who are finally responsible 
to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 


However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating for a great purpose, 
may be as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








$72 Saved On 0neWinters Coal Bill 









“Ten rooms heated for $28.” 
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Cut Coal Bills 


\~-With an Underfeed! 


Here’s testimony that convinces. Read Mr. Wirth’s 
letter. 
of the greatest money-saving pieces of evidence we 
ever heard of. 
is the most economical I could have installed. Dur- 
ing the last very cold winter I burned only 18 tons 
of soft coal screenings at $4 per ton for my 15 rooms. 
Hard coal would have cost double the amount.’’ 


feed have given very good satisfaction.’’ 
“Heats acces Seuee for yl Pi. 
repairs in 7 years.” “For economy eat, can’t a 
° k “Saved $122 a season.” 

Over 25,000 Underfeed users have proved our claim that 


ILLIAMSON 
CINDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 
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Think about it. Let it sink in. It’s one 


Mr. Wirth writes: ‘‘My Underfeed 


To 


add emphasis to his recommendation, he said: ‘“The 
three Minneapolis park buildings heated by the Under- 
Others write: 


“No 


“A great fuel saver.” 


to 7s 





N EXICO.—On March 3d, General Carranza 
period, unless different provision has been 


appointed a commission to investigate 
made in the meantime, all Ireland will pass 


the circumstances connected with the death of ; 
the English ranchman, Mr. W. S. Benton. | under the control of the Dublin parliament. 


Mr. George C. Carothers has gone to Nogales | ® 
as a special representative of the State Depart- | },ISORDER IN BRAZIL.—On March 5th, 
tent to explain to Carranza the views of the | the Brazilian government declared martial 
United States government on the Benton jaw in and about Rio de Janeiro. There had 
matter and the questions that have grown out | been no disorders in the national capital, but 
ot it. On March 10th, it was announced that there are insurrections in the north, particu- 
General Villa was to exercise no authority |larly in the state of Ceard, and in the time of 
*<cept in the field, and that General Carranza | political excitement that accompanied the elec- 
assumed the responsibility for all Constitu-/| tion of a president on March ist the gov- 
honalist activities except military operations. ernment felt that precautions were advisable. 

—Friends of Felix Diaz, the nephew of! The newly elected president of Brazil is Dr. 
former president Porfirio Diaz, came before | Wenceslau Braz. e 


‘he Senate committee on foreign relations on | 

March 4th, and asked for the moral support ECENT DEATH.—At Washington March 
ot this country in the movement to present | + * 6th George W. Vanderbilt, owner of the 
"elix Diaz to the Mexicans as the man who | great forest estate of Biltmore in North Caro- 


can best unite the contending factions and | lina, aged 51. 





The Underfeed principle is different from all others — and it’s better. 
Coal is fed from below. All the fire is on top. Smoke and gases are 
consumed, making more heat with zo soot, smell, smoke, clinkers or 
dirt, and few ashes. Cheap slack soft coal or pea and buckwheat sizes 
of hard coal yield in the Underfeed as much clean, even heat as highest 
priced coal in other heaters. The Underfeed is adapted to warm air, steam 
or hot water in buildings of all kinds, large orsmall. Soon pays for itself. 


sar rane Poe persona All THIS COUPON NOW 


We guarantee a saving over your present 
coal bills of at least one-half by means of 
the Underfeed, when properly installed 
and operated. Every Underfeed carries this 
guarantee, which is backed by a $750,000 com- 
pany. So you take no risk. The burden of 
proof is on the Underfeed. It has satisfied | 
thousands—it will satisfy you. If you are 
tired of paying big coal bills, or if you are 
going to build, send the coupon for full details 
of the Underfeed. The result will pleasantly 
surprise you. (2) 


The Peck-WILLIAMSON CO. 
27 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Cut-Out View of 
Underfeed Furnace 





The Peck-WILLIAMSON CO. 
27 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
| I would like to know how to cut my coal bills 
from one-half to two-thirds with an Underfeed. 


Warm Air....... Steam or Hot Water....... 
(Mark an X after system interested in.) | 










| My Dealer's NAME 18 ....cccccccccnecveceeceecess 
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MOTHER EYES 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


We We ee ew ey 


Aw the stars are mother eyes, looking down, 
looking down, 
Straight into the hearts of little maids like me, 
Little maids whose mothers’ eyes neither smile 
nor frown, 
Whose mothers’ eyes are fastened where the 
low white daisies be. 


The moon is full of mother love, as full as it can 
hold— 

The moon that is of silver as the sun is made of 
gold, 

The clouds are baby dreams, I think, they are so 
shy and small, 

But all the stars are mother eyes, and they are best 


of all, 
All the stars are mother eyes, in the night, in the 
night, 
Smiling straight into the hearts of little maids 
like me, 


Little maids whose mothers lie still and very white, 
Whose mothers’ eyes are weeping where the 
other angels be. 


The moon is filled with mother love for every little 


maid, 
God guessed we would be lonely, and would maybe 
be afraid 
At night when all the other children say their good- 
night prayer ; 
So all the stars are mother eyes. He put them for 
us there. 
& 
KIND WORDS. 


T is often told that Eugene 
| Field one day wandered into a 

basement restaurant, sat down 
at a table, put his chin in his 
hands, and gazed moodily into 
space. A waiter came to him, 
and after the manner of his kind, 
enumerated the long list of dishes that were 
ready to be served. 

‘*No, no,’’ said Field, dejectedly, ‘‘I require 
none of these things. All I want is some 
sliced oranges and a few kind words.’’ 

Whether or not the incident be true, it is 
suggestive. Unquestionably, deeds weigh far 
more than words, and yet it is almost tragic 
to think how much happier and better this 
struggling world would become if kind words 
were more often heard. We all, every day, 
come in contact with those who are in Eugene 
Field’s state of mind. They are in our own 
homes; mothers, and fathers, and children. 
They are behind the counters of stores; they 
are employees on trains; they are servants in 
kitchens; they are everywhere, and their name 
is legion. A word of appreciation would 
brighten the whole day, and would make it 
easier for them to keep on trying. 

They do not cry out to us, to be sure. Not 
often does anyone admit frankly that what he 
really wants is kindly notice, but the desire is 
universal. Who does not know the man who is 
discouraged, who has ‘‘lost his grip,’’ who 
needs the oil of sympathy and the wine of 
friendship poured into his wound? Every 
one knows, too, the man who has failed, who 
can never ‘‘succeed,’’ but who needs friendli- 
ness all the more. All about us are the men 
who have not yet succeeded, but who only need 
encouragement to carry them on their way. 
Some have beefi hurt by cruelty and injustice, 
some are bruised by sorrow, and some are 
disheartened by the emptiness and monotony 
of their lives. There are hosts about us for 
whose practical relief, it may be, we can do 
nothing at all. But we can show that we 





understand a little, and that we care. Let |, 


us do the little we can. It is worth while 
often to repeat to ourselves the old Quaker’s 
words: ‘‘I expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good, therefore, that I can do, 
or any kindness that I can show to any fellow 
creature, let me do it now, . . . for I shall not 
pass this way again.’’ 


* 


WHO DRIVES? 


—= a ANT a ride?” Young Nat 
Pendlebury looked eagerly 
rs q down at the man on the 


hex aga sidewalk. 
Parr “Why, yes, thank you, Nat. I’ve 


half an hour to spare before one.” 

Frank Preston climbed into Nat’s 
wagon. His face had been gloomy, 
and his mental attitude combative when Nat 
hailed him. “I won’t be driven by any man,” he 
was thinking. 

He was foreman over the workmen who were 
building a new block of stores in one of the city’s 
suburbs. There had been delays, and the con- 
tractor was grumbling. Beginning to-day, the 
men were to work overtime. Frank did not like 
it. He was a good workman himself and a good 
foreman, but he had never identified himself so 
fully with his work as to make himself a part of it. 
He was inclined to stand on his rights, and he felt 
aggrieved at the burden of the extra work. 

He forgot his grievance, however, in watching 
Nat and old Dick, Nat’s horse. Dick was draw- 
ing a heavy load, and the road was mostly uphill. 
Presently they came to a steeper grade. 

“T’'ll get out before you climb that,” Frank said. 
“It’s hard on Dick.” 

Nat laughed. 

“See him take it,” he said, and he whistled to 






| 





the horse. Dick responded with a quickened 
pace, and went up the hill as if he had seen only 
three years of service, instead of twenty. Nat 
could hardly hold him. Frank looked from boy to 
horse. 

“Who drives?” he asked, with a laugh. 

“Old Dick,” Nat said, proudly. “I never drove 
him in my life. He drives himself every time. 
His heart would break before he’d let any master 
make him tackle a load. Dick’s heart is in his 
work.” 

The old horse tugged up to the top, and Frank 
Preston got out and said, ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Who drives?” He was thinking, not of Nat’s 
horse, but of a certain young man who had a bit of 


| pulling to do that he did not altogether like. He 
| had said he would never let any man drive him. 


Why should he? There was only one man who 
could successfully drive him, and that was him- 
self. 

He turned back toward his work. Had he ever 
taken his duties atarun? Was his heart really in 
the filling of his position to the best-of his ability? 

He quickened his pace. “Is that the matter 
with me?” he thought. “Is that why I find my 
employer exacting? Am I working simply for 
money? Do these things drive me?” 

The one-o’clock whistles began to sound from 
the factories. Frank began to run. 

“I reckon I can put this job through in time 
yet,”’ he said, and he said it eagerly. 


*® © 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE FARM. 


NE chilly March day, writes a Companion 
O contributor, after Sally had started to 

school with the children, I undertook single- 
handed to repair a broken hayfork track in my 
barn. There would be no one to bother me, and 
no need to hurry. 


My barn is built after a common plan. There 
are two haymows on either side of a fifteen-foot 
driveway. We drive the load into this driveway, 
and the fork hoists the hay into the air and carries 
it to one of the mows. An iron plate or switch up 
in the centre of the track determines to which side 
the hay shall go. At haying time the switch had 
not worked properly; some of my best hay was 
spoiled, and my barn was unevenly stored. 

On a previous occasion three men had _ helped 
me repair the track. I did not have a ladder long 
enough to reach from the floor to the track, forty 
feet above. So we rested a short ladder over a 
beam in one of the mows. Two men sat on the 
lower end, while a third crawled out until he could 
reach the track. There was a load of hay below, 
and SS not much danger from a fall. 

But now I determined to attend to the matter all 
alone. The track was fastened almost in the comb 
of the roof with iron hooks at every rafter. Stand- 
ing in the mow at the side, I passed a rope through 
the two middle hooks, tied one end with a stout 
leather strap to my ladder, pulled the ladder up, 
and fastened the other end of the a to a beam. 

After testing it cautiously, I crawled out on the 
ladder, with a wrench in one hand and a hatchet 
in the other. I could soon reach the track, and 1 
kept a hand on that. I ran the carriage back and 
forth a few times, and tried to pull the hayfork up 
and down. I saw that the switch was too low to 
engage the proper trigger. The washers beneath 
it sunk into the wood of the track. I must 
take the switch plate off, and put in new washers. 

But the switch plate was fastened with bolts that 
came through from the bottom, and the nuts were 
on top of the track. The bolts would have to be 
driven out before I could get the plate off. I found 
this a hard task, for the bolts seemed to be stuck 
in their holes. 
finally fell out to the floor, and I 
brought them u — with the new washers. I 
decided to put the bolts through from the top of 
the track, but the boards of which the track was 
made seemed to have sprung apart; the bolts 
would not go through. I pried and pounded with 
the wrench until my grip was gone, and my breath 
and patience, too. 

got a heavier hatchet, tapped the bolt a 
couple of times to get the measure, and then leaned 
back to give a g swing. But the swing was too 
eae. e hatchet glanced on a rafter above, and 
before I could stop it, the cutting edge came down, 
and cut off the strap that held my ladder to 
the track. The next moment I was dangling in 
the air by one hand, with a useless hatchet in the 
other. I lost no time in dropping that and catch- 
ing hold of the track with both hands. 

_L could not see how I was to escape from m 
awkward plight. My stiffened fingers threatene 
every moment to slip off the track. Once I tried 
to “skin the cat.” It took such a gwing to get 
my feet into the air that the jerk almosi pulled 
any Sande from their hold. My muscles i to 
ache. I tried to pull myself up but I could get 
only halfway. However, I cou d throw first one 
arm and then the other over the track. I raised 
myself a little in this way, but my head hit against 
he roof and my back raked on the nails that pro- 
truded through the shingles. 

As I hung there in mid-air, I remembered how I 
used to hang on the old foot log at the ns 
hole and kick the bergen gene ago. If Lonly coul 
sink into the water and swim out as I did then! 
I dared not swing hand over hand along the track. 
It was as smooth as glass from the friction of the 
carriage wheels upon it. If I dropped, it would 
mean serious injury, if not death. 

ort I had an idea. I might swing down 
the roof by grasping the rafters in the cracks 
between them and the shingles. The cracks at 
times would admit only two fingers, but I could 
get a pretty good hold with them: I drew a long 

reath, and started. The sharp edges of the rafters 
cut like knives, and my fingers were blistered in 
half a dozen swings. The boards were rough, full 
of nails and splinters. But somehow I hung on. 
At last I neared the edge of the mow. Beneath 
me was the top of an old surrey. I dropped, and 
went through it like a cannon shot to the seat 
below. I lay there afew minutes to get my breath, 
and then I went to the door for fresh air. 

Sally was just driving into the barnyard. As I 
led the horse away, she said, ““Why, John, what 
has torn the back of your coat so?” 

“T don’t know; is it torn?” I replied. 


e& 
“HUNTING THE FOX.” 
E are pleasantly amused when we read of 
the old Chinese soldier’s sensible habit of 
marching comfortably to war equipped 


with a huge umbrella and a fan. But according 
to so good an authority as the late Gen. J. Watts 


de Peyster, our own grandfathers practiced a | Y 


maneceuvre at their annual “general training” that 
was perhaps the acme of military absurdity. His 
description of it is quoted in his biography by Mr. 
Frank Allaben. 


In Cooperstown I saw a general training of the 
old-fashioned “uninformed” militia, as some 
people, ignorantly inserting a second n, used to 
call them, not altogether without justice. The 
concluding evolution was intricate, but not caleu- 
lated to inspire respect for the warriors who exe- 
cuted it. It was called “hunting the fox.” A 





distinguished officer, all lace and buttons, and 
wearing a very tall feather, led a long line of 
atriotic citizens, armed with gleaming bayonets. 
n single or Indian file, to the sound of martial 
music. The leader made himself the spindle 
of a spiral movement, until the warriors, who had 
previously been formed round an oe square, 
—_ wound up round him like a tight watch 
spring. 

I wondered how they could ever untwist them- 
selves, when the commander gave an order in a 
voice like Ajax defying the thunderbolt, and — 
they all sat down in one another’s laps! The effect 
was startling. I looked up to my father with in- 
quiring eyes. Even he was impre ’ made 
a gesture of silence and attention. The music 
had ceased. Then I saw the magnificent plume 
rise, like the head of a jack-in-the-box when the 
spring is touched. He gave another order, and 
round him rose that coil of armed men; and as 
they rose, music’s voluptuous swell—or rather 
voluminous swell, for the Lm of instruments 
were drums—filled the whole air with sonorous 
sounds; and I saw that magnificent plume _ un- 
wind the coil with the same majesty with which 
it had wound it up. 
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SOMETHING wondrous sweet 
and strange 
Awakens with the morn, 
The heart leaps up in ecstasy 
As with a life newborn. i 
There is a rapture in the sky, 
A note exultant in the ery 
Of bird and insect, and the stream 
Within the woodland deep 
In gleeful lyrics shouts and sings 
The joy it cannot keep! 








A mystery pervades the air, 
The birds are whispering 
A secret to the field and wood, 
The leaves are gossiping. 
And tree and vine and bough and bole 
Are thrilling with a pulse of soul. 
And even daylight’s common beam 
Grows tender and more kind 
As it with fond embrace would win ~ 
You to its gentle mind. 


O mystery most wonderful, 
Proclaiming year by year 
The hope our longing hearts so crave, 
And all who will may hear 
The word that quickening Nature saith, 
“Behold in me the death of Death! 
O sons of men, away with doubt, 
Death’s mockery defy! 
Lo, God within and Earth without 
Declare, ye shall not die!’ 
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MEXICO’S “BAYONET CURRENCY.” 


HE Constitutionalists in Mexico, in order to 
finance their rebellion against the authority 
of General Huerta, have issued paper cur- 

rency of their own.. They have not minted any 
coins. Gold and silver cost money, but paper and 
printer’s ink is cheap. 

The most remarkable thing about this currency 
is its name. It is known throughout the northern 
half of Mexico as “bayonet money,’ and that is 
an excellent name for it, since anyone who hesi- 
tates to take it in exchange for his commodities 





is likely to have a bayonet pressed against his 
chest, together with a promise to thrust the bayo- 
net quite through his heart unless he accepts the 


money. 

If the rebels are victorious, these promises to 
pay will probably be honored in time; if not, the 
ittle pale green slips of paper alleged to be Bono 
al good to the bearer for 


portador por un 
fifty cents), will not worth any more than the 
Confederate money, of which some hundreds of 
barrelfuls are still hidden away in various South- 
ern buildings. 

The bills are in ten-cent, twenty-five-cent, and 
fifty-cent denominations, as well as in fifty, one 
hundred, and two hundred ang denominations. 
A peso is about fifty cents silver. Although they 
were not off the presses a + ye ago, they have 
now flooded the northern half of Mexico. Wise 
men get rid of them as et as possible, even 
at a big discount; but the chief sufferers are the 
shopkeepers, who are forced to take them in ex- 
=~ ‘or their wares, but cannot use them to 
pay the wholesalers for goods. 
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A CONSIDERATE MAN. 


sa OW and then,” remarked Caleb Peaslee, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘you run across a genuine 
consid’rate man, one that just naturally 
thinks of kindly things.” 


“Huh!” grunted Mr. Hyne. “I guess they ain’t 


ven Pa 

“No,” agreed Caleb, readily, “they ain’t, much 
as they’re needed. But this town of Dilmouth 
used to have one—he died, I guess, before you 
moved over here. I’ve been thinkin’ of him more’n 
once to-day. Mebbe it’s because this is the sort 
of day he used to like—kind of warm and pleas- 
ant, like a good deed done kindly. Wilbur Aiken 
wee. his name. You don’t remember him, do 
ou 9? 

“T’ve heard of him,” Mr. Hyne admitted, guard- 
edly. “Wasn’t he kind of easy-goin’, and didn’t 
folks use to impose on him?” 

“Some did,” acknowledged Mr. Peaslee. 
“There’s folks that’ll impose on their own mothers. 
But sometimes he helped ’em do the imposin’. 
Take the time when that Frenchman’s family had 
scarlet fever, and he couldn’t work out, ’count of 
the board of health. They didn’t have a namable 
thing to eat in the house, and he went to skirmish- 
in’ round nights to see what he could find layin’ 
round loose. He came to Wilbur Aiken’s house, 


and got the outside cellar door open, but it 





squeaked so loud it scared him away—’fraid he’: 
wake up the folks in the house, you know. What 
would you have done if you’d known it, same a: 
Wilbur knew it?”’ 

“Took a shotgun to him,” grunted Mr. Hyne 


pey. 

“Wilbur didn’t,” said Mr. Peaslee, placidly 
“He took some goose ile, and greased the hinges 
so they didn’t squeak a mite, and then he set ou: 
a ham, and some pettee, and a sack of flour 
and a round of pork, right handy on a bench nea: 
the door, and in the mornin’ they were gone.” 

“Of course,’’ commented Mr. Hyne, pessimisti- 
eally. ‘More fool he for doin’ it.” 

“Oh, well,” observed Caleb, cheerfully, “he 
didn’t’ reely lose ’em outright, for the next hayin 
the Frenchman came and worked for him, and 
wouldn’t take any aay for two days he worked, 
so I guess Wilbur didn’t lose by it, and he saved 
hurtin’ the man’s feelin’s. That was his way. 

“And the result was,” went on Caleb, warmly, 
“that there wasn’t a man in town that didn’t like 
him, nor one single child that didn’t think the 
world and all of Wilbur Aiken. Even the brute 
beasts seemed to take to him more’n they did tu 
most of us. I know his cows did better, and gav- 
more milk than any others in town, and his horses 
were —_ as fat and as slick as otters. The 
last word that he ever spoke to me was about 
kindness to horses. 

“You know what the hill road is, goin’ to the 
buryin’ und, in the spring of the year—mud 
clear to the hubs, and no more footin’ for a horse 
than there would be on a quakin’ bog? Well, a 
few days before Wilbur passed away I went up 
there to see him. He was layin’ in the bed in the 
spare room, and he looked so worn-out and thin 

at when I went in I couldn’t speak a word. He 
reached out and took my hand and held it while 
he talked to me—just a whisper was all he could 


manage. 

- "Don’t look so sorry, Caleb,’ he whispered. 
*You’ve no need to feel any worse about it than I 
do, and I don’t feel bad at all,’ and then he had to 
stop for breath. 

“*T just want to hong on till the middle of May,’ 
he says, after he got his breath again—till it gets 
settled travelin’ and the mud dries up some. I 
hate to think of the horses havin’ to haul me up 
that hill in mud-time.’” 





QUEER USES FOR BREAD. 


NSTEAD of baking bread in loaves, the inhab- 
| itants of Asia Minor, Arabia, Turkestan, and 

the Tigris-Euphrates valley make it into sheets. 
These sheets are about forty inches wide and 
twice as long, and the natives make almost as 
much use of them as the American Indian does 
of birch bark. If they need an awning for protec- 
tion against sun or rain, they unwind a roll of this 
bread, and carry it back and forth over a pole 
several times, much as a camper puts up a dog 
tent; for if it has a coat of almond oil or mutton 
tallow, the bread is fairly waterproof. 


It is a comical sight to see a teamster or camel 
driver of the Levant travel placidly through a 
heavy shower with a couple of yards of bread 
sheeting thrown over his shoulders, and to see 
him tear off pieces here and there and chew on 
them if he feels hungry. The bread is made of 
durum wheat flour mixed with the pulp of sultana 
raisins, which ee it a sweet taste and a slight 
fragrance like that of honey. 

e Arab uses his sheets of bread, which look 
like chamois leather, for a makeshift blanket, and 
it is said by travelers who have tried it that it 
keeps the heat in and the cold out almost as well 
as areal blanket. But some of the Russian engi- 
neers at work on the construction of the trans- 
Siberian railway did even better, for they made a 
_— of the bread by boiling several pieces, and 

hen stuck Te two strips of the sheeting, 
each a metre wide by two metres long. Thus tf 
a a sleeping bag, and a very comfort- 
able one, too. : 

The Turkish peasants use this flat bread for 
window panes, and in the bazaars the venders of 
merchandise wind up pieces as a grocer does a 
paper cornucopia, and use them hold small 
amounts of nuts, Turkish candies, or squares of 
sugar. Of course, the purchaser eats the bag with 
its contents. In the same shape the bread sheet- 
ing is used for holding the fruity drinks of the 
Bosphorus; but it will not stand hot liquids, even 
when it is coated with almond oil. Thanks to the 
raisin pulp, the bread is of remarkable elasticity, 
and can be bent back and forth without cracking. 
It has actually been used for bookbinding. 


*® © 


NOT MUCH OF A SWEETMEAT. 


OR several summers, while I was in high 
school and college, says a contributor to one 
of the Sunday magazines, I was employed by 

a wholesale grocery concern. Besides selling the 
usual line of groceries, this firm manufactured 
flavoring essences and toilet preparations. 


Sometimes I traveled as substitute for one of 
the regular salesmen while he took his vacation. 
On one such ~ I entered a little country 7. 
and announted my business to the proprietor. 

The man said, “Oh, yes, I have been looking for 

ou. But before I buy anything I want you to 

ke back some stuff your house puts up that I 
bought from Mr. A. It’s no good.” 

I told him we were always willing to stand 
behind anything we sold, and asked to see the 
unsatisfactory article. He brought out a case of 
petroleum jelly (similar to vaseline), packed in 
eight-ounce glass tumblers. 

“There!” he said. ‘That’s the first thing I ever 
pone from your house that wasn’t up to the 
mark. But that stuff is no good. We were out of 

reserves at the house, so I took a jar of it home; 

ut we couldn’t do anything with if. We tried it 
on hot bread and on cold bread; but not one of us 
could eat it.” 


* © 


PROBABLY RIGHT. 


HEY were discussing the North American 
Indian in a rural school, says a British 
& weekly, when the teacher asked if anyone 
could tell him what the leaders of the tribes were 
called. 
“Chief,” answered a bright little girl, at the 
head of the class. 
“Correct,” answered the teacher. “Now ¢2h 
a of you tell me what the women were called’ 
here was silence for a minute or two, and theu 
a@ small boy’s hand waved eagerly aloft. 
“Well, Frankie?” asked the teacher. 
“Mischief,” he proudly announced. 


* © 


AN UNIMPORTANT DETAIL. 


“‘] AM very sorry, madam,” said the Berlid 
servant maid of whom a German paper tells. 
“but I must leave you next week. You sev 

I am going to be married.” 

“Really, Emma! Who is the lucky man?” 
“He is the policeman on this beat.” - 
“Well, I wish you luck. What is his name? 
“Oh, I don’t know that. His number is 417.” 
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ORAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


DRESSING UP. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Do you think that mother will mind It will be so funny to see 

If I dress in her loveliest things > The look that will come to her face! 
There is nothing much lacking, I find, I know it’s becoming to me— 

Except just her beads and her rings. That scarf of beautiful lace ! 


What was that? A step on the stair ? 
It is certainly coming this way ! 
What a pity it is! But there, 


Do you think she will get a surprise 
When I come with the train in my hand ? 
These slippers are more than my size, 








But the buckles are perfectly grand ! I can try it again some day! 
LITTLE RED WORKERS. hard work, but the wise men said, ‘Brass is 


hard and strong, and we will try men of brass.’ 
BY E. W. FRENTZ. ‘*The men of brass worked as well as they 
AUL Howe, with his sister Dorothy and | could, but it was too hard for them, and sooner 
their father, was standing by the railway | or later they grew tired and wore out, and the 
crossing, waiting for a train to go by. | wise men had to get some one to take their 
The gates were down, and from away up the | place. 
track they could hear a rattle and rumble that| ‘‘ ‘Steel is stronger and harder than brass,’ 
told them something was coming. ‘They won-| they said, and so they tried men of steel; but 
dered whether it would be a long, slow freight | they found in time that 
train or a short, quick passenger train. But/| not even they could do 
round the curve came something that the chil- | the work, but had to stop. 
dren had never seen before—a little car, just} ‘‘And then came the 
big enough to hold two men, whose backs | littleredmen. They had 
were moving up and down, up and down, as | always lived all by them- 
if they were bowing to each other. As the | selves, deep in the ground 
car went by, the children saw that between | in India, and because they 
the two men was a bar that first one pushed | belonged to a very great 
and then the other; and that as it went down|and rich family, had 
on one side, it went up on the other, and that | never in their lives done 
that was what made the car go. any work. But now, 
‘‘It must be great fun!’’ said Paul. But| when they learned what 
Dorothy thought that instead of being fun, it} the wise men needed, 
must be hard work. they came forth and 
‘‘It is both work and fun,’’ said their father, | offered themselves, and 
‘‘for the right kind of work is the best fun in| said, ‘Try us. We are 
the world.’’ And he told them that the men, | stronger than brass and 
going up and down the track every day, were | harder than steel, and we 
all the time watching to see that there were | never tire or wear out.’ 
no broken rails or loose ties, and that thus they| ‘‘And so the wise men 
helped to guard against train wrecks. took them and tried 
‘‘It is a good work,’’ he added, ‘‘and hard, | them, and set them at 
but not so hard as that of the little red men | work in the factory. 
Who help to keep the time of the world. ’’ ‘“‘Tt was- more than a 
The children had never heard of those little | hundred years ago that 
Tei men, and so, after dinner, their father told | they began to work there, 
them the story. but they are working 


- —_ 
HE Rgslste~ Demme 


is named Sapphire. If you listen at the 
factory door, you can hear them at their 
work. And because they are always work- 
ing, we can always tell what time it is.’’ 

And then he took his watch from his 
pocket, and held it to the children’s ears; 
and they heard the busy workers. And when 
he opened the case, they looked in, and saw 
the red backs bobbing up and down. 


Ze 
PLAYMATES. 


BY MARY WHITE SLATER. 


Why did you grow so big, daddy, 
With me so very small— 

For don’t you see that many games 
We cannot play at all ? 


That when we have a circus game 
And ride all round the track, 
I never can be elephant 
With you upon my back ? 


And when down in the garden, dear, 
You swing me very high, 

I never can give you a tum 
And make you touch the sky ? 


If you were small, like me, daddy, 
In rain we'd splash about 
Close under my umbrella till 
The lovely sun came out. 


Why did you grow so big, daddy, 
With me so very small— 

For don’t you see that many games 
We cannot play at all? 


— i ae 
DICKY BIRD'S LEGS. 


BY VIRGINIA FARLEY. 


UNT Margaret had screened the bird’s 
cage from the light, so that Dicky could 
go to sleep. 

For several minutes Betty stood close to the 
cage and looked thoughtfully at the sleeping 
bird. 

Then she said, ‘‘I cannot see, Aunt Mar- 
garet, how Dicky bird can sit on that little 
roost pole and sleep without falling off.’’ 

‘*Tt is a bit puzzling until one learns how it 
is done,’’ Aunt Margaret answered. 

‘*Dicky bird’s legs are so made,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘that he can hold on to his roost as 
firmly when he is asleep as when he is 
awake. 

‘*A tendon is a cord or bundle of fibres by 
which a muscle is attached to a bone. 

‘“The tendon of the leg of a bird that roosts 
is so marvelously arranged that when the leg 
is bent at the knee the claws are obliged to 
draw closer together. When the claws draw 
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‘A long time ago,’’ he said, ‘‘there were | still, and shqw no signs of 
se men who were trying to build a factory | being tired. And during 
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DRAWN BY H. BOYLSTON DUMMER 





| offer pleasure; my 9111214 is vers 
| my 13151920 is a vapor; my 17 1816 20 is 
| My whole is a well-known saying. 





PUZZLES. 


1, PUZZLE. 
My first is in ladies, but never in men, 
My second not in lady, but in men found again. 
My third not in breakfast, but always in dinner, 
My fourth, though in saint, is not seen in 
sinner. 
My fifth is in pigs always found, not in dogs, 
My sixth not in trees, but is found in logs. 
Feold, 


| My seventh is in lead, and in silver, anc 


Though in tin and in iron it never is sold. 
My eighth may be found in both iron and tin, 
And ay ninth is in all the sweet smiles that you 
win. 
My whole is a city that’s known to you all, 
Near Washington foun4, so its name please recall. 
9 


2. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
I’m a very short word 
Of syllables two; 
is wish to guess me, 
*ll tell them to you. 
7 first is a leader 
n a notable row; 
My second oft sounds 
‘or joy or for woe. 
My whole, as you see 
After all I have told, 
Is simply the name 
Of a brother of old. 
II. 
My first is sly and hides from view, 
You fear him and he fears you. 
My second you wear in cold or heat, 
Sometimes for show or to be neat. 
My whole grows in a woodsy place, 
Beloved by all, and full of grace. 
III. 
I’m soft and white and very light, 

But lift me often, and you tire. 
Though I am cold, and melt and freeze, 

I die when near the fire. 

3. RIDDLES. 

I. 

I am composed of twenty letters. My 124 isto 
masticate; my 357 is to plant; my 468210 is to 
apparel ; 
superior. 


II. 
I am a proverb composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 1 is an article; my 2345 you see before you; 
my 67891011 can never be late ; my 1213 is a verb; 
my 1415161718 is a value; my 19 2021 is dual; my 
22 23 24 25 26 must always be in the rear. 
4. WORD CHANGES. 
I. 
I stand stock-still, 
Early and late; 
Change me about, 
I hold the gate. 
II. 
I am not changed unless I become unchanged. 
I am not hanged until I become beheaded. 
Il. 
Take letters four and spell a heavy thing ; 
Change them about, and something light ’twill 
bring. 
IV. 
If you should take me entire, 
You’d surely find me of fire ; 
If then my head you take away, 
I'd fix the tax that you must pay. 
And if my tail you should cut then, 
Look for me in the barn or pen. 
But if my head I then should lose, 
A preposition then you’ll choose. 


5. DIAMOND. 


A letter; a measure of weight; a set of type; a 
kind of chinaware; wilted; a beverage; a letter. 


6. DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 

The P—_ spell an animal, and the finals spell 
what fit eats. Cross words: A bush; a fruit; a 
relative ; is poetical; refuse ; destruction ; an Aus- 
tralian bird; a singing bird. 


7. NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Place the figures 1 to 25 in such order within a 
square that the sum total of each line, vertically, 
horizontally and diagonally, will be 65. 














SAPTIME IN THE FOREST. 


















to make time for all the people. After a great |all that time they have eek 
dval of thought and work, they did it. It was | never stopped or rested; but night and day, | closer together, they take a very firm grip on : eae 
Such a little factory that anyone could carry it | through all those years, they have pushed the the pole or limb on which the bird is sitting, Far within the forest deep 
round in his pocket; and when he wanted to} big wheel back and forth five times a second. | and his balance is perfect. A landmark you will 900; | , 
kiow what time it was, all he had to do was | They never sleep, and they eat nothing except | ‘While sitting on the roost, the bird cannot | be ty 4 you oto will BOD 
t look in at the factory window. a little oil; and that they get only once in a | fall off, because he cannot let go his hold until | i. 4 
_ ‘They made wheels and chains and pulleys | year and a half or two years. Up and down, | he stands, and by standing straightens his | My place is with the government, 
lor the factory that would work day and night, | and up and down, and up and down, the little | legs. | Pe vet ay business is to roam, 
year in and year out, and never stop or get| red backs bob; and back and forth, and back| ‘‘Some day we will put Dicky bird on your And to be the part of trade. 
: tired. But there was one place in the factory | and forth, the big wheel spins. And the two| wrist, and, if we can, we will get him to sit | All men would Keep me if they could, 


But still I fade away, 
And always go from hand to hand, 
And sometimes go in play. 
My face is seen at church and prayer, 
I curse, I help, I lift from care. 


| down, so that you may feel how his little claws | 


take hold.’’ 
‘*Dicky’s legs are queer,’’ said Betty. 


that they found it hard to fill. They wanted | little red men must work always together, and 
tvo men to move a big wheel back and forth, | always just so fast, and no faster. One of the 
Without ever stopping. Of course it was very | little red men is named Ruby, and the other 
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HEADACHE. 


IN in the head is among the 
commonest—and often the most 
mysterious—of the ills that afflict 
mankind. Sometimes it is easy 
enough to find the cause of the 
trouble, but why pain should be felt, 
is not clear. Neither is it easy to 
understand why the pain should 
appear in one part of the head rather than another 
when the éxciting cause is not local but systemic, 
as in the case of fever, “‘biliousness,” or anzmia. 
A hundred things lead to headache; there are 
headaches from absorption of poisons in the 
intestinal tract, from Bright’s disease, from high 
blood pressure, from intense mental labor, from 
diseases of the teeth, the ear, the throat, the nose, 
or the frontal sinuses, from eyestrain, from 
breathing bad air, from malaria, from gout or 
rheumatism, from neuralgia of the scalp and from 
diseases of the brain or of its membranes. The 
wonder is, not that headache is so common, but 
that anyone is ever free from it! 

In order really to cure recurrent headache, the 
first thing is to find the cause, and remove it if 
possible. The situation of the pain will sometimes 
point to its origin. Frontal headache is often 
caused by pharyngitis, by inflammation of the 
mucous membrane or the inner bones of the 
nose, or of the frontal sinuses; by anzmia or by 
eyestrain. Eyestrain occasionally, but less fre- 
quently, causes pain at the back or at the sides of 
the head. When pain of this kind recurs often 
at the beginning of school life, it is almost always 
owing to astigmatism or some other eye trouble. 
Decaying teeth or chronic ear disease frequently 
provoke pain at the side of the head. 

Most headaches that are not caused by actual 
diseases of the brain or its membranes, like 
abscess, tumor, or meningitis, can be relieved 
temporarily by drugs; but this is a foolish way to 
treat them, for the pain will return as long as 
the cause is there. Moreover, most drugs that 
relieve headache are heart poisons, and in the 
end do more harm than good. If you suffer from 
chronic headache, let a physician examine you 
carefully. Generally he will find thé underlying 
cause, and often, although not always, he will be 
able to bring about a permanent cure. 





® © 


SINCERITY AND TACT. 


HERE was time for two or three 

calls after I’d picked up Coralie 
at school,” Alicia Fenderson told 
her sister-in-law, ‘and so I made 
them on the way home, and took her 
with me. It’s good for her to get a 
little social training now and then, 
though of course she hates it. So 
did I at her age; I was just such another tall, 
shy, awkward, devastating hobbledehoy.” 

“Did she tumble over things, as usual?” in- 
quired Janet, with a smile. 

“She did, indeed; did you read catastrophe in 
my eye? At Mrs. Brent’s she slipped on the rug, 
plunged full length, and made two deep scratches 
in the beautiful oak floor with the buckles on her 
dress. I was sorry for Mrs. Brent, but I was 
sorrier fer Coralie, poor child!” 

“She must have been terribly mortified,” agreed 
Janet, sympathetically. “But at least, Mrs. Brent 
would make it as easy for her as possible. She 
has so much poise and tact.” 

“So every one says; and she managed to smile, 
and say the floor was to be done over next week, 
anyhow, and it didn’t matter. But when we were 
back in the car Coralie said to me, ‘Mamma, she 
was polite, but all the same she was mad clear 
through; if ’'d belonged to her, she’d have boxed 
my ears;’ and I believe she would, Janet. I’m 
sure the woman wasn’t sincere; she was only 
trying to be tactful. Then at Sylvia Morton’s —” 

“Surely, Alicia, not another tumble?” 

“Worse, my dear! Coralie’s chair was close 
against a light table, and when she made one of 
her unexpected giggling bounces, she jarred off 
an exquisite Venetian glass vase. It went to 
flinders; and I felt dreadfully, for it was one of 
the choice things Sylvia’s brother sent her from 
Italy. Poor Coralie was simply overwhelmed. 
But Sylvia, after one little cry, turned to me, and 
said, ‘Let’s not pretend, Mrs. Fenderson. I did 
like that vase, and you wouldn’t believe me if I 
said I didn’t care; but there are compensations! 
Think how ready you’ll be to do the first favor I 
ask of you—and there’s one I want to ask right 
now!’ 

“Of course I told her to ask it; she wanted one 
of those elaborate sets in cross-stitch patterns of 
my own design, for her table at the bazaar. I 








promised it, but I told her I had meant to send 
one, anyway, so it wasn’t a favor. 

“*But I’m going to ask a real favor of Coralie,’ 
said she; and then she asked her to help at her 
booth, and warned her that she’d be the youngest, 
and would have to do all the disagreeable errands 
and odd jobs for the others. 

“Coralie fought down the lump in her throat, 
and said she’d love to—of course, it’s really a 
privilege—and we came away. The child’s going 
to adore Sylvia Morton from now on. But if she 
wants a lovely young matron for an ideal, she 
couldn’t choose a nicer one. Sylvia is as sincere 
as she is sweet. Her kind of tact is the kind worth 
having—warranted the genuine article, and sure 
to wear well, as well as to please.” 


® © 


UNIQUE DOUGH STEALERS. 


ORE than one insect tribe has solved the prob- 
lems of communal discipline and scientific 
efficiency as mankind has never been able to solve 
them. The following story in illustration of the 
workmanlike methods of the tropical ant is told 
by a cook employed by the construction corps of a 
Central American railway. He says: 


We made camp about thirty miles from the Carib- 
bean Sea and one hundred miles from Guatemala. 
The first thing I did was to set a sponge, and 
before I went to bed I mixed it and set it to rise in 
four ten-gallon pans. At daybreak I was UP. intend- 
ing to work my dough into fifty loaves of bread for 
my family of one hundred. To my astonishment, 
my pans were as empty and as —_ as when 
they came from the shop. We thought that possi- 
bly the buzzards were the thieves, for they had 
—— down on our kettles the night before, and 
snatched large der ot of meat from the boilin 
liquor right — er our noses. But how coul 
buzzards com to the messroom without our 
knowledge? 

The next night I took querz precaution, covered 
the pans, fastened the openings, and moved the 
tables away from the outside walls; but in the 
morning the pans were empty and polished, as 
before. Outside the mess tent, we found a flour- 
dusted +" that looked as if people had used it 
for wee in going to and — from a flour mill. 
We followe the id every few yards we 
found tiny scraps 0: dough. We walked | quarter 
of a mile, a half mile, three-quarters of a mile, 
when suddenly the path ended at a queer-looking 
round black object that pro. a few inches 
above the ground. Round were creeping big 
ants, | two — long. They were appar- 


ently kee keep ping gu 
no ke what the object Se og The 
men took picks and shovels and be to dig it 
out. A few more ants ———— but not a great 
many. A moment later, however, when the round 
Fw nad rolled out on the grouse literally tens of 
usands of ants came out with it. The nest was 
fully eighteen inches in diameter, and riddled with 
holes as large as alead pencil. One of the natives 
told us that if we burn 


mosquitoes. For three weeks th 
smouldered, and we slept in 1 ees. I took the 
precaution, however, to sw ms my my bread pans 
with wires from the poles of the mess tent, and 
after that the dough was permitted to rise. 
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REASSURING. 


PARTY of physicians were on their.way to a 

medical convention, and they had gathered in 
the buffet car to discuss professional matters. 
The talk had begun with proper cleanliness in 
bandaging. It had progressed to that point where 
sneezing was condemned for the germs it dis- 
seminated, when the engine whistled to announce 
an approaching station. The porter entered. He 
waved his whisk broom. 


“Bresh you off, suh?’’ he asked of one of the 

loctors. The doctor turned on him. 

“Just exactly what I’ve been contending,” he 
said, heatedly. ‘There’s one of the fines little 
systems of spreading germs that ever was in- 
vented. This porter comes in here, and he brushes 
me off; then he brushes you, and you, and _ you, 
and every one else, and starts a lot o ot germe Rying flying 
— in the air to be breathed 7 and 
I say that germs ought not to 
publ ic. It’s dangerous. They ought to be let 
| ee thrown up into the air by all this brush- 


- was @ moment of silence. The porter 

inned foolishly. He stood first on one foot, then 

= -_ other. He grinned again, then waved his 
rus! 

“Come on, doctah,” he begged, “come on and 
let me bresh' you off! Pshaw! Don’t let that idea 
about microbes bother you any! What little 
breshin’ I’m going, to do ain’t going to disturb 
no germs. No, s 
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REVENGE. 


'HE postmaster was not so engrossed in the 
reports that he was writing that he could not 
hear the strange conversation, quoted in Das 
Echo, between his assistant and the purchaser of 
a two-cent stamp. 


“Don’t you care for any cards to-day?” 
oe the assistant, as he handed the man the 


amp. 
, not to-day,” replied the man. 
“Or ‘some stamped envelopes? We have some 
new ones.” 
“No, thank you.” 
“Would you like a money order?” 


“Or perhaps p would like to open a postal- 
savings account ? 

“Certainly not.” 

“Let me advise you, at all events, to rent one of 
our letter boxes.” 

But the man had fled. 

“Who was that man?” the stmaster ex- 
claimed, indignantly, when he had recovered from 
his astonishment. ‘What do you mean by asking 
him those questions?” 

“That,” said the assistant, with a sigh, “was my 
barber. For years, when he has shaved me, he 
has bothered me with recommendations of mas- 
Sages, shampoos, hair cuts, hair tonics, and what 
not. For once in my life I am even with him.” 


&® 
WHAT HE WOULD HAVE DONE. 


EN Foster was noted for his shiftlessness. If 

it had not been for his wife, he would not have 
done a stroke of work on his little farm and gar- 
den. It was all his wife could do to get him to 
work, for he preferred to sit and read all day. 


One evening, after he had been reading French 
history with eep yO he closed the k and 
said to his wife, ‘ Pho ou a, Maria, what I’d ’a’ 
done if I had been apoleon ? 

“Oh, yes, I know well en aie ” his wife re- 
sponded. “You'd have settled right down on a 
farm in Corsica and let it run to ruin, while you 
grumbled about your hard luck. 


DO YOU WISH TO IMPROVE YOUR 
COMPLEXION, HANDS AND HAIR? 
Do you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying eruptions, hands soft and white, hair 
live and glossy, and scalp free from dandruff and 
itching? Then begin to-day the regular use of Cuti- 
cura soap for the toilet, bath and shampoo, assisted by 
an occasional light application of Cuticura ointment. 
They not only do much for pimples, blackheads, 


children. It costs nothing to try them. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap aud ointment sent free with 
ost-card 


82-p. Skin Book, address p to “Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
te LL TT REE RES a a a es 





STAMPS Wistar slict 00" Tacde dnic. 


WANTED TO KNOW 
THE TRUTH ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS FOOD. 
It doesn’t matter so much what you hear about 
a thing, it’s what you know that counts. And 
correct knowledge is most likely to come from 





| personal experience. 


“About a year ago,” writes a New York man, 
“T was bothered by indigestion, especially during 
the forenoon. I tried several remedies. without 
any permanent improvement. 

“My breakfast usually consisted of oatmeal, 
steak or chops, bread, coffee and some fruit. 

“Hearing so much about Grape-Nuts, I con- 
cluded to give it a trial and find out if all I had 
heard of it was true. 

“So I began with Grape-Nuts and cream, soft 
boiled eggs, toast, a cup of Postum and some 
fruit. Before the end of the first week I was rid 
of the acidity of the stomach and felt much 
relieved. 

“By the end of the second week all traces of 
indigestion had disappeared and I was in first rate 
health once more. Before beginning this course 
ofjdiet, I never had any appetite for lunch, but now 
I can enjoy the meal at noon time.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellvilie,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 











are Level Roads 
to the 


SndianMotocycle 


“Rushing” a hill is an unknown experi- 
ence to the Indian rider. “A twist ot 
the wrist” silently gives the command 
to the motor for more power. And the 
ee er is there. It responds instantly. 
e rider feels that peculiar “bite”—a 
eeouring pep . the o' 
swering motor ! — an en the speed 
deftly picks up—picks up—picks u 
without a moment’s hesitation. e 
steepest grade offers no trouble to the 
Indian-mounted man. : 


Cradle Spring Frame, shocks and jars 
are 

Indian riding is smooth riding whatever 
the condition of the highway. 


With stupendous power — with per 
fected comfort devices—all roads 
are level roads to the Indian. 


Write for 1914 Catalog 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
810 State St., Springfield, Mass. 





(Largest Mi yele Manufactu in the World) 
Branches and Service Stations 
Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis 


Denver San Francisco Atlanta Toronto 
Melbourne London 
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had Corns 


Watch the feet that 
now trip lightly. All of 
them had corns. 

But the owners learned of 
Blue-jay. They applied it in 
a minute. There was no more 
pain. The corn was forgotten. 
And in two days the corn came 
out. 


TL, 


Px 





Soon or late you will treat your 
corns in that way. You will stop 
the paring, stop the old-time treat- 
ments. You will deal with corns in 
a scientific way. 

You will take them out, with no 
soreness, no pain, no inconvenience. 

Nearly half the corns in the 
country are now ended by Blue-jay— 
a million corns a month. 

Why wait? Other ways, as you 
well know, don’t really end a corn. 
Why don’t you try this easy, painless, 
most effective way ? 


Why don’t you try it now? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











A COMPLETE WIRELESS STATION 

















$9.85 i— Consists of 1 double slide 
= tuner 744 in. long, wound 
with 160 feet of silk covered 
Receives wire. Our “Don’t Jar Out 
1200 saci a | detector, 1 buz- 
Miles i. zer and switch that tells if 
< your detector is working, 1 
Sends ’ = D.P.D.T. 
aecria 
Miles 12 to15 Switch, 
1-365 
ohm po- 
tentio- 
meter — 
it in- 
creases 
your 
phone 
toneand 
distance 
condenser, 1 30%, 1 
standard —* key, fixed 


1 spark coil guaraniced to give 1% in. spark, 1 helix and cord, 1 
machine turned spark gap, 8-plate condenser, 1-1000-ohm 
double pole receiver onion cord, 4 nickeled headband, 6 insulators and 
diagram. Send stamp for Bulletin ““Y” for other remarkable values 
NICHOLS ELECTRIC CO., 35 Frankfort8t., New York 
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All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 














‘Any’ collections for $1.00; theentire Sand the Gioses, mmking 


72 Plants Postpaid For Only $2.00 
Soe eyes 
t@ We guarantee satisfaction and safe arrival G 
>A 194 Gialog, at mal Gomes, choutng FREE 











iitlceee tea Bros. by my Box 420 Springfield, Ohio 
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WARTED—RIDER AGENTS ee 


Benen 7 -* Weteat cen once for fi 
UIRED ‘until Jor} _. 


you receive and cine aoe ato We ship ¢ 


an 


ou will not be out one cent. 

grade bicycles it is le to make at 
ve actual factory ‘ou save $10 to $ 
of us an — Sn cee 's guarantee behind your 


our expense an 
We furnish the Sanaa 






a bicycle or r nap deaeseltoan 


prices and 
=i when you 


receive our 
jour superb m odels, me 4 we 
m ph 4 4-4 te 
BICY. pit he Setepae oop can sellout By s 


rear wheel fer tbs, am y<- SREE 
ing in the yeleliae we haif nal Drie 
iy 
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~~ 3, AKA It only Catatonia to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE co. 


Dept H-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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N thetownof Quincy, 

+ about seven miles 
i from Boston, stands 
the famous old Quincy 
Mansion, familiarly 
known as ‘*The Dor- 
othy Q. House.’’ It 
might reasonably dis- 
pute with Faneuil Hall 
the title of ‘*The Cra- 
die of Liberty,’’ for 
beneath its hospitable 
roof were wont to 
gather John and Samuel Adams, John Han- 
cock, Edmund Quincey, and others of that loyal 
little band of patriots in whose devoted breasts 
the dream of independence was first cherished. 
art of the house was built more than a 
century before the Reyolution. In 1635 William 
Coddington and his associates received a grant 
of five hundred acres, that extended from the 
old Dorchester line to Hough’s Neck, and 
thence inland about a mile. On this tract 
Coddington built, in 1636, a four-room cottage 
that, more than a hundred years later, was 
incorporated intact into the present structure. 
A congenial little colony was soon estab- 
lished, and its members often gathered in the 
Coddington kitchen to discuss religious prob- 
lems. Sir Henry Vane and the first Edmund 
Quincy were members of this little circle, and 
two other leading spirits were Anne Hutchin- 
son and the Rev. John Wheelwright, both of 
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whom were later persecuted because of the | 
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KITCHEN OF QUINCY MANSION, SHOWING 


DUMB-WAITER ON RIGHT. 
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passages that honey- 
comb the deep walls, 
more than one patriot, 
including John Han- 
cock himself, escaped 
capture by the British 
in Revolutionary days. 
In one of the upper 
chambers the initials 
‘J. H.’’ scratched on 
a window pane with 
a diamond, and in 
another part of the 
room the inscription, ‘‘You I love, and you 
alone,’’ are believed to be the idle handi- 
work of Hancock while he was in hiding. 

In the dining room is a well-designed fire- 
place faced with Delft tiles that were made in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and a 
‘*beaufet,’’ as it was then spelled, that, accord- 
ing to all obtainable evidence, was a part of 
the original furnishings of the house. 

Back of that room, on a slightly lower level, 
is the old Coddington kitchen, where are gath- 
ered many household utensils representative of 
the period of Quincy occupancy. The window 
panes were made by the first glass blowers in 
America, and are still intact after the lapse of 
nearly two centuries. The chief interest, how- 
ever, centres in the enormous fireplace, with its 
great brick oven at one end, and at the other a 
secret passage that leads, by means of a ladder, 
to a space eighteen inches high between the 
ceiling of the chamber overhead and the attic 
floor. This was lighted by 
the upper panes of the 
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FRONT OF QUINCY MANSION, QUINCY, MASS. 


liberality of their religious views, and forced to | 


flee from Massachusetts. Anne Hutchinson 
took refuge in Rhode Island. Coddington 
himself soon followed, and presently became 
the first governor of the colony. 


In the meantime, Edmund Quincy died, and | 


a few years later his widow, Judith, acquired 
the title to the Coddington property. 
her grandson, Edmund Quincy, 3d, who mar- 
ried Dorothy Flynt, the first of the succession 
of Dorothy Q.’s who filled the old house with 
romance, 


In 1706 the house was enlarged to its present | 


proportions, with the exception of the ell. 


When this final addition was built, its two | 


rooms were occupied by Dorothy’s brother 


Henry, the famous ‘‘ Tutor Flynt’’ of Harvard 


College. 

‘mong the children born to Dorothy and 
Ed:nund were Dorothy Q. the second, who 
became the great-grandmother of Oliver Wen- 
de!’ Holmes, and Edmund Quincy, 4th, father 


of ‘he third and most famous Dorothy, who | 


mirried John Hancock. 

te old house was put in fine order for that 
Welding, and the parlor was decorated with a 
Ss} ially imported wall paper. The Cupids 
ali: garlands that adorned it are to-day nearly 
as ‘esh in color as they were when the paper 
WwW: first hung. The outbreak of hostilities 
be veen the British and Continental forces, 
hi ever, necessitated a postponement of the 
Ww ing, and a few years afterward the man- 
Si changed ownership. Within recent years 
It <s been acquired by the Colonial Dames of 
A’ rica, by whom it has been converted into 
a ‘itable museum of antiquities. 

1e old place combines in a fascinating way 
th vorkmanship of two centuries. In build- 
in the additions, no attempt was made to 
Pp! -erve uniformity; as a result, the floors are 
of .rying levels, with steps up or down in the 
™ ‘ unexpected places. Thanks to the secret 





It was | 


chamber windows, and con- 
tained a trap door that gave 
access to a small attic room. 
Thence, by means of gal- 
leries cunningly concealed 
beneath the dormer win- 
dows, it was possible to 
return to the ground level. 
In the space behind the 
kitchen chimney is a primi- 
tive dumb-waiter that was 
once used in conveying food 
to people in the rooms 
above. Records also prove 
the existence of another 
concealed passage that ran 
from the kitchen to the 
brook. It was utilized by 
some of the later occupants 
for bringing in contraband 
goods; but the secret of the 
entrance has been lost. 

Across the hall from the 
**Coddington Chamber, ’’ as 
the room over the kitchen is 
named, is a smaller apart- 
ment known as the ‘‘Nurs- 
ery.’’ The Hancocks’ 
breakfast table is preserved 
here, together with a linen 
chest that was once the 
property of Mrs. William Penn, and several 
| articles of clothing that were worn by members 
of the Quincy family. 

Over the dining room is the ‘‘Quincy Room, ’’ 
| so-called because many of the Quincy children, 
including two of the Dorothies, were born 
there. By a curious trick of fate, there stands 
in one corner a nail-studded chest that was once 
owned by His Majesty, George III. It seems 
|@ pretty bit of irony that the property of the 
| British king should be preserved in the very 
| house where his overthrow was considered. 
Opposite the Quincy Room is the guest 
| chamber, in which stands the canopied bed of 
state. Many illustrious visitors—among them 
Lafayette and Benjamin Franklin—have re- 
posed in its capacious depths. The room con- 
tains a Franklin stove that was presented by 
the inventor to his host. 

The bedroom of Tutor Flynt is furnished 
with priceless old mahogany and a quaint 
recessed bed that in the daytime is concealed 
by double doors. Directly underneath is the 
| study, with its severely simple appointments, 
which show clearly that it was the room of a 
scholar. The most interesting object it con- 
tains is the chair in which John Hancock sat 
on Boston Common when he was inaugurated 
as Governor of Massachusetts. 

The study opens directly into the parlor, 


where the famous wedding paper still covers | 


the walls. The fifteen-foot fireplace, made of 
brickwork laid in an ornamental herring-bone 
pattern, was only recently discovered through 
the removal of a section of paneling that had 
long concealed it. Mementos of the former 
owners and their associates crowd the cup- 
boards and cabinets. To the visitor, this room, 
with its intimate souvenirs of the daily lives of 
men and women whose names are written in 
history, seems, perhaps more than any other 
part of the old house, to reconstruct, before the 
mind’s eye, the romantic past. 
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~ae at g% Secor. Premiums. 
84, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Schools, Colleges 
and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 








| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal | 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate | 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | 


and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 














OLD GRIST MILL isa 

substitute for coffee. 
But it is much 
more. It is a deli- 
cious, nourishing 
health drink that 
looks, smells, and 
tastes like coffee, 
and gives you all 
the = satisfaction 
without the cus- 
tomary coffee ef- 
fects. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


One lady says: “It’s the most satisfactory 
substitute for the cup which temporarily 
cheers but shortly brings repentance that I 
have ever found. It is delicately flavored and 
has a stimulating effect upon the appetite, and 
makes an appetizing vehicle for the cream 





which is so necessary in building 
up nutrition and health.’’— 
Mrs. E. M. T., LaCrosse, Wis. 
158 te 200 cups toe the pound, 20c. 
All the satisfaction " real coffee at 
one-fourth the cost 
if grocer “ae t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 
age ef lb.) by parcel post. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 




















The best hour of the 
day for the little folks 
is when mother shares 
around a package of 
those toothsome con- 
fections—Necco or Hub 
hah owing Little faces 

righten up in anticipation—older 
fol $s are contented, because they 
know the kiddies can safely enjoy 
themselves, for these little “disks 
= — are guaranteed pure and 
resh. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
are made of the purest ingredients in 
America’s largest, cleanest, brightest, 
airiest candy ctory Made in nine 


= flavors and protected from the 
and dirt by the familiar sanitary 
wrapper. 
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[ Peanuts and Salt—Nothing Else 


Get acquainted 
with Forster’s 
Peanut Butter. 


Buy it by the pound 
from grocers who 
put quality above 
price. You think you 
don't like peanut 
butter? Try this! 

Always in pail like 
this with glass cover. 

























make for health, 
and one room in the 
house that should 
have ee atten- 
Ueeist ebathroom. WH 

How is yours? Is @ 
it supplied with 


“Handifold” 


The SANITARY 
Toilet Paper? 
It’s made from fresh, 
r stock— 








1 Doz. 
Packages 
$1.00 


Parcel Post 
Nickeled Hanger Free. 


new, 
nothing else. 
Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 


Sawyer Crystal Biue Co. 











See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK ew 


Boston Rubber Shoe Com 
Established 1853 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


For candy lovers. Cleanses so thoroughly it 
works its way to all parts of the enamel, and 
leaves the mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 
Indorsed by dentists. 25 cents. Powder form 
in large glass bottles—or in paste form in tubes. 


























**Tested and Approved” 


Bought in open market unbeknown to the 
maker, subjected to the most rigid kind of 
examination and chemical analysis, stamped 
“ test ed.” 


This is the report issued by L. B. ALLYN, 
Chemist in the Pure Food town of Westfield, 
after his examination and analysis of 


Grandmother’s 


Mince Meat 


When you're at your grocer’s for mince, 
ask for our Apple Jelly — made from sound. 
clean apples and sugar. 
nothing else. One of the 
daintiest, most whole- 
some jellies ever known. 
Try it for tarts, jelly 
cake, jelly sandwich, etc. 


























Look for the “‘Necco Seal” on e pack- Always in glass jar like this. 
age—the synonym of confection ection. Grandmother’s 
NEW ENGLAND Pure Apple Jelly 
CONFECTIONERY CO. Don't let your grocer 
Boston, Mass. Tes 
Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’’ Witerie Seneqasative Co. 
THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE ySeD AND E ENDORSEp 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SUTES.g MORE CHEMISTS 
HOUSEKEEPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 





FLAVORING 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
| AT YOUR GROCER'S,10¢ ano 25¢ 





EXTRACTS 


EXTRACTS INTHE 
UNITED STATES 


FLAVORING PU JRPOSES 
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TRADE MARK 
REG.U.S. 
PAT OFF. 
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Jou THE RANKS of the thou- | OVER 7,000,000 cans of 
sands who cultivate good health HATCHET BRAND canned 


and practice economy by using 
the favorite HATCHET BRAND 
canned fruits and vegetables, tea, 


fruits and vegetables were sold in 
New England last year. It was also a 
record-breaking year for 
HATCHET BRAND 
tea, coffee and 


coffee and spices. 
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spices. 


Sold by Grocers through- 
out New England. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


THE TWITCHELL- 
CHAMPLIN CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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